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Burson & Condit— Mail-Order Men 


MICHAEL GROSS 


SIROSPERITY was having its usual 
effect; the octopus of wealth craved 
4|room to stretch its cramped ten- 
tacles. Messrs. Burson & Condit, 
happy in the receipt of their first 
big c ¢ sna which amounted to over five hundred 
dollars, and represented two months’ hard work 
turning out photographs for a mail-order catalog, 
now sought for new worlds to conquer. 

“The United States Mail must certainly be a 
good and faithful servant,’ Burson remarked to 
Art one morning, as he glanced through a com- 
plimentary copy of the finished catalog for which 
they had made the photographs. ‘“‘These mail- 
order people have spent about three thousand 
dollars getting out this book. It is given away 
free and still the company grows rich. Why can’t 
we let Uncle Sam make money for us that way?” 

“We can,” Art answered; “but. we ll have to 
wait until a method is discovered by which we 
can mail an unexposed plate to some fellow in 
California, have him photograph himself in his 
favorite position, and then mail the plate back 
to us, together with a dollar for every picture he 
wants made. The day that process is invented, 
that day will we go into the mail-order business.” 

“Cease the levity,” Burson said sharply. 
“What I thought of was this. A few summers ago 
I spent my vacation at my grandmother’s house 
in the country. One day, while glancing through 
the old family-album — you know grandma 
lives in the kind of a house that has a best-room, 
with a hand-woven rug on the floor, a what-not 
full of faney oyster-shells in the corner and an 
immense combination-music-box-picture-album 
on the table — I came across an old daguerreo- 
type showing an aged man leaning against the 
horizon, with one hand clutching a sawed-off 
Corinthian column, and the other plastered over 
his heart. I asked my grandmother who the 
gentleman was, and she told me it was the only 
picture she had of her father. ‘It’s fading away 
she added, ‘that I’m afraid it 








so fast, though,’ 





will soon be gone. If I could only have some- 
thing done to it, to prevent it fading out com- 
pletely, I’°d give most anything.’ 

“T assured her that I would make a copy of the 
picture, and that all the payment I asked would 
be an extra piece of strawberry-shortcake that 
evening. She did n't believe that the daguerreo- 
type could be copied; but when I got out my 
camera, made the negative, and then, later in 
the day, gave her a finished print, she promised 
me all the shortcake I could eat. Now here 
comes the part of the incident that, since then, 
has given me lots of thought. Grandma showed 
that copy to her neighbors, and the next day I 
was besieged with requests to copy old photo- 
graphs. Of course I refused, for I was trying to 
get as far away from the demon ‘Work’ as pos- 
sible. But lately I’ve been thinking that if that 
little town was any evidence of the demand, we 
ought to be able to build up quite a mail-order 
business in copying photographs for farm-people. 
How does it sound?” 

Art thought for a few moments, then said: “‘It 
certainly ‘listens’ good. Suppose we try a shot 
at it? The proposition can be tried out with a 
thousand letters. That will cost us about fifty 
dollars, and, just at present, we can risk that 
sum, win or lose.” 

The next few days were busy ones for both 
partners. Burson worked on the circular letter 
that was to be sent out, while Art scurried around 
the city, buying stationery, getting a list of 
names of one thousand farmers and other neces- 
sary material. In two days Burson had composed 
a rough draft of the letter. Then the partners 
went over it together and whipped it into shape. 
When finished, it read like a masterpiece. Worded 
in homely English, so that a farm-woman could 

take in the meaning at a glance, it opened with 
a request that she look through her family-album 
and select such photographs as were fast fading 
away. After which, all she had to do was to put 
them into the envelope that was enclosed with 
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the letter, and mail them to Burson & Condit. 
They would make three beautiful copies, cabinet- 
size, and return the copies and the originals to 
her. If the work was satisfactory, she was to 
remit one dollar. If the copies did not please her, 
there would be no charge. 

The letter completed, Burson had a thousand 
mimeographed copies made, and then had the 
names filled in and the envelopes addressed. The 
entire batch was mailed on a Friday night, Bur- 
son contending that it was best to have the let- 
ters reach their destination on Saturday. This 
would give the housewife all day Sunday to go 
through her album and select such pictures as 
she wanted copied. After seeing the letters off, 
the partners returned to the studio and made all 
preparations to take care of an avalanche of 
orders. They cleared all the tables, washed and 
laid out three of their largest enamel trays, 
mixed up a fresh hypo bath and then went home. 

Monday morning at seven o'clock — the time 
the postman usually arrived — both boys were 
at the studio waiting for him. But seven o'clock 
and seven-thirty passed and still he had not 
arrived. “‘Maybe he had to stop and hitch up a 
horse and wagon to deliver our mail this morn- 
ing,” Burson conjectured. 

Art was about to reply when heavy footsteps 
were heard outside, and both boys jumped up as 
the postman entered. 

“Quite some heavy mail for you folks this 
morning,” he greeted them. ‘What are you 
boys doing? Floating stock for a mythical gold- 
mine?” 

Too excited to talk, however, the boys did not 
answer, and, immediately the postman left, they 
made a simultaneous leap for the letters stacked 
up on the table. Burson reached the pile first 
and grabbed up a handful. He gave some to Art 
and they glanced through the envelopes hur- 
riedly. Then they dropped them and looked at 
each other in consternation. The envelopes were 
the identical ones they had sent out, only now, 
rubber-stamped across the face of each one, was 
a terse message. MOvED AND LEFT NO ADDRESS, 
some read; others merely bore the word, 
DECEASED or MOVED; still others the two words, 
NOT HERE. A large red hand, pointing to the re- 
turn address, and bearing the words, RETURN TO 
SENDER, also lent its share to the ornamentation. 

“That must have been a mighty ancient list 
you dug up,” Burson gasped, as soon as the truth 
dawned on him. “Id be willing to wager that 
Noah used the same names and addresses when 
he was sending out invitations to the ark.” 

“‘The man said it was a brand-new list,” Art 
insisted; ‘but I remember him mentioning that 
we would have to expect some *‘come-backs,’ as 


he called them, for there were deaths and re. 
movals every day, and no list could stay one 
hundred percent accurate for very long.” 

“Well, we certainly managed to hit a terribly 
unhealthy part of the country. It’s a wonder I 
ever survived my vacation there,” Burson 
countered, 

**Maybe there are a few orders mixed in with 
this batch,”’ Art said hopefully, striving to change 
the subject. 

But a careful search failed to uncover even one 
solitary order, and Art, seeing the despondent 
look in Burson’s eyes, said cheerfully : “‘ Cheer up; 
the real returns have n’t started to come in yet. 
Give these women a chance to pick out their 
pictures, and then watch for a flood of orders.” 

But the search for faded photographs was evi- 
dently a long-enduring one. The next morning's 
mail brought only two letters — one stamped 
DECEASED, and the other, WRONG ADDRESS. The 
third day brought six more, all stamped, MOVED 
AND LEFT NO ADDRESS. 

“Well, there is one consolation,” Burson said, 
as they finished the third morning’s mail. “If 
this keeps up, we will soon be running even. We 'l! 
get back just as many letters as we sent out.” 

The fifth day the luck turned, for the postman 
left four of the return envelopes that had been 
enclosed with the circular letter. “‘Here’s the 
beginning of the avalanche,” Burson predicted, 
as he handed the mail to Art, “‘and I’m going to 
let you do the honors.”” Art accordingly opened 
the first letter. It contained a sheet of paper and 
a Kodak snapshot, showing seven people standing 
in line against an old hedge. Art put the picture 
down, picked up the letter and read it aloud. 
“ Dear Sirs,’’— it ran —‘‘this picture is the only 
one I have of John and myself. John is on one 
end of the line and I’m on the other. That’s 
because we were angry at each other when this 
picture was taken. But now we’re married, 
and I’d like you to copy us out. Please have 
John’s arms around me, or else I won't pay for 
the picture.” 

There was a long silence, then Burson said: 
**T think it would be best to write to this lady 
and refer her to Mr. Dan Cupid. He has arranged 
for fellows to have their arms around girls since 
the world started. What ’s the next one?” 

Letter number two contained a picture of a 
crying baby, with the request that the picture 
be copied, and to please have the baby laughing 
and showing all her new teeth, if possible. 

*“We 'll have to pass that one up, too, I’m 
afraid,” Burson said wearily. “‘We ’re photog: 
raphers, please remember, Art, not nursery- 
maids.” 

The third letter capped the climax. It con- 
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**HAVE SOME EATS?” 


tained a picture of a group of people seated around 
a table. In the foreground, the broad back of a 
stout man showed. He had evidently turned to 
speak to some one behind him just as the shutter 
snapped. The letier stated that the man whose 
back showed was the writer’s husband, and she 
wanted him taken out of the group — they were 
all his relatives, and good-for-nothings, anyway 
—and put in a separate picture. Of course, as 
long as the photographer was going to lift him 
out, she wanted her husband turned around so 
that his face showed. 

“Send that one to Thurston, the magician,” 
Burson advised. ‘Now let me open that last 
letter, for luck.” 

Art pushed the fourth letter over and Burson 
ripped it open. The first thing to fall out was a 
money-order. Art grabbed it, and saw it was for 
five dollars. “Here ’s the stuff!” he yelled; “four 
like this a day and I, for one, will be more than 
satisfied.” 

Burson glanced at the money-order, verified 
Art’s statement, and then the partners, for sheer 
joy, indulged in a wild dance around the table. 

“Better see what the large-hearted lady wants 
done,” Art finally suggested. ‘‘ Maybe she wants 
us to send her the studio-camera and a revolving- 
tripod for her five dollars.” 

Burson picked up the letter, read it through, 
and then dropped it slowly to the table. “I’m 
going to ask a favor of you, Art,” he said quietly. 

“Yes, what is it?” Art asked, looking in sad 


ROBERT B. M. TAYLOR 


farewell at the money-order, for something 
seemed to tell him it was destined for a brief stay. 

““We’ll have to send this money back,” 
Burson said, “and I'll pay half of it to you per- 
sonally if you want me to. This letter is from 
my grandmother,” he went on, “the one I was 
telling you about. She wants five photographs 
copied and is sending them under separate cover. 
She evidently does n’t know I’m in business, for 
she says in her letter that she hopes we will 
make our copies as good as the ones her grandson 
made for her a few years ago. Bless her dear 
heart, I can’t take her money from her after that, 
can I, Art?” 

Art agreed that to do so would be almost a 
crime, and accordingly, when the daguerreotypes 
came in the next day, the boys copied them, put 
the finished pictures into the finest mounts the 
studio afforded, and sent them on, together with 
a long letter from Burson and the compliments 
of the firm. 


On the first day of the next month, while the 
local post-office in the neighborhood of Burson & 
Condit’s studio was issuing a report to head- 
quarters in Washington to the effect that re- 
ceipts from the sale of stamps had jumped twelve 
percent over the sales of the previous month, 
Art was hurrying to the bank to draw some money 
with which to pay the rent. Oh, yes! the mail- 
order business was a paying one, no doubt — but 
whom did it pay? 
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A Method To Test Shutter-Speeds 


R. V. WILSON 


N this method advantage is taken 
of the fact that an incandescent 
Vlamp illuminated by alternating 
MM] current gives off a definite number 
=dl of flashes of light per second. To the 
eye the effect is of a continuous glow, due to per- 
sistence of vision. Alternating electric current 
derives its name from the fact that the current 
reverses — first flowing in the wire in one direc- 
tion and then dying out to zero, and then flow- 
ing in the opposite direction and back to zero or 
no current again. This 
constitutes what is known 
as a cycle. Alternating 
current of sixty 
that the 
mentioned operation oc- 
curs sixty times every sec- 
ond. With a lamp illumi- 
nated by alternating cur- 
rent of sixty cycles, there 
will be one hundred and 
twenty flashes of light 
per second. 

This matter of cycles 
is regulated by the dy- 
namo at the power-sta- 
tion, and the regulation 
is very exact. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, the 
alternating power sup- 
plied by a_ well-known 
power-company does not 
rary during any particular 
second, between fifty-nine and sixty-one cycles. 
I am not taking into account the violent and 
visible surging of the lights as may be noticed 
some times during a violent storm. This prob- 
ably will not occur while making a shutter-test, 
and a check-test will prove it. 

In other words, an incandescent lamp fed from 
sixty-cycle alternating current gives off one 
hundred and twenty flashes of light every second, 
although in any particular second it may give off 
any number of flashes between one hundred and 
eighteen and one hundred and twenty-two, due to 
irregular running of the dynamo at the power- 
station. With lamps of wattage above forty, the 
filaments are comparatively thick, and do not 
have time to cool off much between pulsations of 
current. Take a pencil and wave it rapidly back 
and forth in the light of a ten-watt lamp — or 
even a twenty-five-watt lamp — fed by alter- 


cycles 


means above- 


FIGURE 1 


nating current. You will get a series of flashlight- 
views of the pencil which will look like the blades 
of a fan, because the light goes out and part of 
the time you do not see the pencil at all. 
With the help of Figure 1 and this explanation, 
the method of shutter-testing should be made 
clear. The ten-watt lamp is enclosed in a light- 
tight box having a small slot cut in one side so 
that the light from one — or more — of the fila- 
ments may shine through onto the lens, the back 
of the camera being removed. The aim is to get a 
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bright spot of light, with even edges, focused 
upon the phonograph turn-table. If the image of 
the filament itself is focused upon the film, it 
will make subsequent counting of the flashes 


difficult, owing to the very small image. A hole 
is punched in the center of a piece of film and 
slipped over the small knob on the phonograph 
in place of a record. The film-edges may be 
pinned to the felt covering of the turn-table. 
Start the phonograph going and snap the shutter. 
The phonograph should be adjusted previously, 
so that it takes a little over one second to make a 
complete revolution. If the camera has more 
than one shutter-speed, all may be taken upon the 
same film by moving the camera or phonograph 
slightly, so that the spot of light will fall upon a 

new portion of the film. 
Why not point the camera down at the phono- 
graph and make the tests? The answer is that the 
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camera-shutter was prob- 
ably not adjusted to use 
in that position, and we 
will give it the benefit of 
every doubt, so we re- 
move the phonograph 
from its cabinet and stand 
it on edge. True, the 
image might be reflected 
down onto the phono- 
graph by means of a mir- 
ror, but the tendency is 
to get a double image. 
Figure 2 shows a 
method to use the phono- 
graph in the horizontal 
position, and the image 
thrown onto a strip of 
film mounted upon a tin- 
can on the turn-table. 
The difficulty, here, is in so timing the exposures 
that they will not come at the joint in the film. 
Direct current cannot be used for this method. 
If you wish to find out if the current in your lamp 
is direct or alternating, take a magnet and grad- 
ually approach one of its poles to the glass globe. 
If the glowing filament is attracted or repelled, 
it is fed by direct current. If the filament begins 
to vibrate rapidly, the current is alternating, and 
the number of cycles per second is probably 
marked upon the meter-box. Figure 3 shows 
some results obtained with a certain automatic 
shutter after it had come back from the repair- 
shop. Remember that this method tests the 


FIGURE 2 


FIGURE 3 
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speed of the shutter and not its efficiency or light- 
transmitting power. 


Speed marked Theoretical No. No. of light-flashes 
on shutter of flashes found by test 


sec. 120 100 


sec. 60 55 

sec. 24 30 

sec. 12 19 

sec. 4} 6 

sig sec. 23 2 
rho sec. 1} 1 


The table shows the speeds of 1 and } second 


to be fast; }, 3/5 and '; second to be slow, and 


o 


s'y and +) second to be about correct. 
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THE GOTHICS, ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


Direct Positives on Bromide Paper 


direct photograph on bromide-paper 
His very satisfactory if the photo- 
SaeEe graph is made through a prism to 
avoid reversal. A well-known example is the use 
of the Photostat machine, in which the operations 
of development and fixing are performed auto- 
matically after exposure in the camera, the paper 
being cut off from a roll, so that a great number 
of photographs can be taken in succession. Of 
course, this method produces a negative, and for 
much work a negative has no disadvantages. 
However, on most occasions, a direct positive is 
desirable, and such positives can be obtained on 
the bromide papers used for copying-work, by 
two different processes. 

The first method is the well-known one whereby 
the developed, but unfixed, print is bleached 
out in an acid-permanganate bath, and_ the 
residual image of silver-bromide exposed to light. 
This, on development, gives a positive black-and- 
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FRENCH 


white image. Good results are obtained by ob- 
serving the following instructions. 

The exposure must be sufficient so that devel- 
opment is complete in about two minutes, using 
the developer recommended for the particular 
paper used. After washing the print for five 
minutes it must be bleached by bathing for one 
minute in the following bleach bath: 


Potassium permanganate ...... 30 grains 
Sulphuric acid (strong) ....... 150 minims 
WEEE. Pree moitencncincinwecaus 32 ounces 


Rinse and immerse in a dilute solution of sodium- 
bisulphite to remove the brown stain, working 
in full daylight, and rinse and develop in the de- 
veloper first used; then fix and wash in the usual 
way. 

Any slight stain that remains in the print can 
be removed by bathing in a weak solution of 
potassium-cyanide, being careful to take the print 
out the moment the stain disappears, or the silver 
image itself may be attacked. 
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A second method, worked out in the research- 
laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
calls for developing in the usual manner, con- 
verting the unexposed silver-bromide into silver- 
sulphide and then removing the residual silver- 
image, leaving a positive image of silver-sulphide. 

The exposure may be made in an ordinary 
plateholder, keeping the paper flat with a sheet 
of clear glass, and must be adjusted so that de- 
velopment is complete in two to three minutes in 
the following developer at 70 degrees F.: 

ee a 8 grains 
TAVGPOQUINONE 2.0.6 .066c cscs 150 grains 
Sodium sulphite .3 ounces, 100 grains 
Sodium carbonate ....3 ounces, 100 grains 
Potassium bromide ........... 50 grains 
WN oak Nene hues o aiaies 32 ounces 


This developer wil! keep well. 

It is evident, in view of the fact that this de- 
veloped silver-image is removed subsequently — 
leaving a clear white background — that all the 
exposed silver-bromide must be reduced to silver 
during development, or the highlights of the final 
positive will be stained or fogged. On the other 
hand, if the print is overexposed in the first place, 
spreading may take place and lines will be lost. 

After development a rinse only is needed be- 
fore the print is put into the darkening-bath, 
where it remains for two minutes at 70 degrees F., 
when the unexposed silver-bromide is converted 
into sulphide. The bath is made up of 

Sodium sulphide (crystal)1 ounce, 330 grains 
ME 6:65 55 suse nose Caw 32 ounces 


It will be safer to bring this solution to the 
boiling-point and allow to cool before using, in 
order to precipitate the iron present. The final 
color of the print, as well as the degree of con- 
trast, will depend on the strength of this bath, 
which may be used almost indefinitely. A weaker 
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solution will give yellowish-green tones, but if 
the above strength of the solution is maintained, 
almost black lines are obtained. Rubber finger- 
tips should be worn, to protect the finger-nails. 

The print, after a few seconds’ washing, should 
be placed in the following bleach bath until the 
highlights are perfectly clear, which will occur in 
about three or four minutes. 


Potassium ferricyanide ......... 11 ounces 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ...... 11 ounces 
MT sincss cuca bacon agree 32 ounces 


The temperature of the bleaching-bath is im- 
portant. It may run from 65 to 75 degrees F., 
but it should not go beyond this, or the silver 
image may be attacked and the bath is liable to 
decompose. The bath ripens with age, and works 
best when it has turned a greenish color. Am- 
monium-sulphocyanide may be replaced by the 
potassium-salt without changing the action. 

In view of the fact that ammonium-sulpho- 
cyanide dissolves silver-bromide, the print is 
fixed automatically during bleaching. After 
bleaching, the print should be washed well for 
five or ten minutes and dried as usual. 

The finished print will have a slightly yellow- 
ish cast in the highlights, which can only be re- 
moved by continued use of the ferricyanide-bath, 
which is not desirable. Local yellow stains are 
due to the presence of silver-bromide along with 
the silver-image previous to sulphiding. It is 
important, therefore, to prevent this by correct 
exposure and full development. At all stages of 
the process the print must be agitated to prevent 
stains caused by uneven action of the baths. 

In actual practice the process takes very much 
less time than it takes to describe it. Not more 
than twenty minutes are needed to carry it 
through, including the developing, sulphiding, 
bleaching and washing. 
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THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM 





RALPH OSBORNE 


Nature-Faking With the Camera 


RALPH OSBORNE 







E amateur photographer who has 
exhausted the subjects generally 
| found ounk his a _ hail with 


Although 
Gx is nothing ween aaak about the 
branch of photography I am about to describe, for 
it is neither more not less than “table-top pho- 
tography,” yet it appears that all too few ama- 
teurs avail themselves of this interesting pastime. 
It consists simply in using for photographic 
models, stuffed and imitation animals and in- 
sects that may be picked up in the shops for a 
few cents. 

At the outset, it must be said that these stuffed- 
animal studies are in the nature of a “‘fake.”’ 
Yet it is just this very trick that the painter uses 
when he causes his lay-figures of men and beasts 
to assume natural poses and then paints them as 
actual, living creatures. Yet he is not censured 
for it, so why should not the amateur photog- 


rapher be allowed a similar privilege? 

The idea of this sort of photography came to 
me from a desire to do some still-life studies — 
something a little different from the eternal over- 
turned basket of fruit, vegetables 
While passing an Easter 


and the like. 


display in a shop- 





window, it occurred to me that these same chicks 
and goslings, with which the window was deco- 
rated, would make excellent models for my new 
venture. I therefore set about collecting a stock 
of what in the theatrical profession would be 
called “‘properties.”” My stock at present com- 
prises a small family of chickens and ducks; a 
rubber snake that does not look too unreal; a 
spider whose legs are made of wire springs that 
joggle like fury at just the wrong time, thus ma- 
king the photographing of him exceedingly diffi- 
cult; and a grotesque dog that I discovered in a 
Japanese shop. Not a very varied assortment, it 
is true, but I have my eye constantly out for new 
objects, and hope before long to have a truly 
fearful and wonderful collection to draw from. 
By searching in the toy and novelty shops, any 
number of images will be brought to light that, 
either singly or in combination, will make highly 
interesting studies. Just here, however, let me 
offer a word of warning: Use only those figures 
that have a dull finish, otherwise the light will 
fall on the glazed surface and be reflected back 
in the photograph in such a way as to destroy the 
illusion. 

This photographing of stuffed animals and the 
like has many points in its favor. In the first 
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CONSTERNATION OF THE EARLY BIRD 





place, it gives one’s artistic skill a loose rein to 
go ahead and create something unusual and 
worth while. In the second place, it also gives one 
a chance to show one’s skill as a photographer. 
One is not hampered by being hurried, or by the 
feeling that the model is getting tired — a fact 
which has been accountable for so many portraits 
being unsuccessful. The composition of one of 
these little scenes can occupy as long as one 
wishes. And last, but by no means least, among 
these advantages is the fact that it can be done 
anywhere or any time, out doors or in, in sunshine 
or artificial light. A very practical method is to 
set up the composition on a small table. When all 
is ready, table and all can easily be moved about 
before a window, and any number of 
lighting-effects may thus be obtained. 

As to equipment, very little need be said. It 
is quite as possible to obtain artistic and natural 
effects with a pinhole in a cigar-box as it is with 
the most expensive camera obtainable. The ordi- 
nary folding pocket-camera with a_portrait- 





novel 


attachment will give a very adequate negative — 
but one which will need considerable enlarging 
to get the best of results. 








RALPH OSBORNE 


Although I do not plan that these pictures 
shall be actually funny, yet I try to have them 
gay in character. It seems to me that unless they 
are at least mildly diverting, they lose their 
raison d’étre, for even with a tremendous stretch 
of imagination, they surely cannot be called 
beautiful. Their office is to divert, and if they 
succeed in this in a degree, they have accom- 
plished their object. 


2 


WHEN one contemplates photographs of mod- 
ern athletes in action, magnificent in physical 
proportions and convincing as artistic embodi- 
ments of vital energy — due chiefly to the agency 
of the perfected high-speed cameras — one won- 
ders why man has arrogated such achievements 
to the human form. Why not similar represen- 
tations of the horse, the dog — yes, the buffalo, 
the bear and the lion? Are they not just as 
perfect in their way as other forms of life, and 
is the photographer less able than the sculptor 
and the painter? 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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Making a Skeleton Darkroom 





T. R. CHURCH 


S it happens to be inconvenient for 
me to darken my work-room alto- 
Mi gether when I have any photo- 

\ fr? * graphic operations to perform, the 
AA) idea occurred to me to construct a 
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darkroom in one corner of it; and as, having done 
so, I have found it very satisfactory in every way, 
a brief description of the way in which it was 
constructed may perhaps be found useful. 
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A SIMPLE FORM OF VENTILATOR 


The basis of the “‘room”’ is a plain deal table, 
which I already had, the other materials used 
being a few strips of pine 13 x 1} inches, some 
black glazed lining, brown paper and a few pieces 
of match-board. The first proceeding was to erect 
four posts at the four corners of the table, to sur- 
mount these by a wooden framework, to con- 
struct a similar wooden framework on the floor 
and to provide two long posts to connect the top 
and bottom frames, independently of the table. 
The sketch will show the disposition of the vari- 
ous posts, and it will be seen that in this manner, 
with a very minimum of carpentering and tools, 
I was provided with the skeleton of a dark 
chamber. 

Only two sides of the room are shown in the 
sketch, and the top is omitted. The framework 
for the top and bottom is composed of thin bat- 
tens let iato the uprights so as to be flush with 
their surface. When these are screwed home, they 
add greatly to the rigidity of the structure, and 
they allow the outer covering to lie flat and 
smooth. 

The skeleton was clothed with flesh by having 
neatly tacked over it the black lining, which was 
chosen for the purpose as one of the cheapest 
materials obtainable. The opening on the right- 
hand side of any one standing at the table was 
not so covered, for reasons to be pointed out in 
a moment, and there was nothing put over the 
floor. The top was covered except for the space 





of about one foot, and an opening of the same 
width was left under the table near the floor. 
When the covering was done, some sheets of 
brown paper were pasted and left for a few 
minutes to get perfectly limp, and then care- 
fully laid down all over the outside. A day or 
two later, the outside was papered over with 
wall-paper to match the room, applied in the 
same manner, so that when finished the whole 
had a neat appearance, and did not look an ex- 
crescence on the room. 

The opening at the top, being left for ventila- 
tion-purposes, was surmounted by a cardboard 
light-trap. The inside of the trap was thoroughly 
blackened with dead-black paint before putting 
it together, and although the room is a very 
light one, it has proved itself to be perfectly 
safe. Another light-trapped ventilator was fixed 
under the table, as shown by the dotted line, and 
match-boarding was used for this, in order to 
prevent injury from accidental knocking with 
one’s knees. These two traps provide a clear 
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THE PANEL CONTAINING THE WINDOW 


airway, three feet by one foot — a liberal allow- 
ance of ventilation, which causes the air in the 
room to be perfectly fresh, however long I remain 
in it, in spite of its small size. 

A sketch is given of a simple ventilator. It is 
a shallow box, enclosed on all sides except for 
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two openings opposite each other in the long 
sides. In the sketch, the opening is drawn much 
smaller than in reality. Down the middle of the 
box, and therefore between these two openings, 
runs a partition, wider than the openings, but 
not so wide as the box. The ventilator under the 
table is on the inside, but the one on the top is 
more conveniently fixed outside. 

The opening left on the right of the table was 
intended for illumination-purposes, and was cov- 
ered with two thicknesses of ruby fabric and one 
of canary fabric. Outside is a shelf on which a 
powerful table-lamp can stand; we have no gas 
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at the top coming down between them and 
making that secure, whereas the overlap in the 
middle is sufficient, with a little arrangement, to 
prevent any trace of light getting through. 

The darkroom stands in one corner of the work- 
room, and in the daytime there is light enough 
inside for plate- changing, etc., without the need 
of the lamp; but for developing-work, I use the 
lamp. It would have been possible to dispense 
with any filling up of the two sides which go 
against the wall, if light-tight joints with the 
wall itself could have been made; but it seemed 
to me easier to fill them in, and this carried with it 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SKELETON DARKROOM WITH TWO SIDES OMITTED 


or electric light, and this gives a beautifully 
diffused light all over, so that after one has been 
in the room for a minute or so, everything can 
be seen comfortably, and even small print can be 
read. A sketch of this panel shows the arrange- 
ment of the battens, which has already been re- 
ferred to. 

The doorway remains to be described. After 
some little cogitation, this was arranged by fitting 
on each side of a strip of board, brackets carrying 
a length of brass curtain-rod and some rings. On 
each of these was hung an old red curtain, lined, 
to make it as light-tight as possible, and the board 
was then screwed to the top of the opening. One 
curtain had its edge tacked to one doorpost, the 
other to the other. By drawing them back, the 
opening is left free, while when they are pulled 
across they make it quite light-tight, the board 





the additional advantage that, if at any time I 
found it more convenient to have it in some other 
part of the room, it could be moved without any 
trouble. The whole structure is very light, and 
can easily be lifted when necessary for cleaning- 
purposes, etc. 

I have kept no record as to the total cost of 
this arrangement; most of the materials I had by 
me. The principal item was the ruby and canary 
fabric, which, I believe, came to five or six shil- 
lings. The darkroom has been in frequent use 
now for two or three years, and has proved very 
serviceable. If I were making another, I should 
stiffen it by nailing diagonal stays across the 
various openings, as shown in the drawing, as it 
could then be moved about with less care; but 
apart from that, I do not think any alteration 
has suggested itself.— Photography. 
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‘* And There Was Light! ”’ 


THE earth entranced in dreams, Again, Jehovah, night 

The magic night abroad, Enshrouds Thine earth and sea, 
Dusk upon the deep, And hate and error war 

And Love, the Spirit of God. In bitter enmity; 
And He spake in His might, Great nations fight and bleed — 
“Let there be Light!” The cause they cannot name; 


Thy once fair earth become 


In splendor then his hosts A shambles red with shame! 


Released the fulgent rays 


That woke the sleeping earth Lord, send from Thy far heights 
To all her length of days — Thy faith, Thy love benign, 

And woke the dreaming earth, Thy wisdom and Thy grace, 
And blessed the sparkling span Thy peace, which is divine. 

Of seas, while angels choired, Oh, speak, again, in Thy might; 
“Sweet peace, good will to man!” Lord, let there be Light! 


Ina L. Cook. 














Men Whom a Woman Dreads To Photograph 


GRACE COX RUTTER 


E woman who is a photographer 
her particular troubles when 
¥ some men come to the studio to be 
There are certain 






and others who are not. 

There is the business man who says’ that he 
has no time “for such foolishness,’ and fusses 
at every delay. His presence is due usually to 
the urgent persuasion of his wife; and often she 
accompanies him, having met him at his luncheon- 
hour. Any size or style of mounting suits him, 
and he drums impatiently on the sample-case 
while his wife selects the style. He casts fearful 
glances toward the operating-room, as if it were 
a dentist’s-parlor. Sometimes he grumbles that 
his wife has one good picture of him, and why 
should she want another? She remarks that it 
was an excellent picture twenty years ago, but 
not as the children remember him. One might 
wonder why she wants to preserve the likeness 
of such a bear; but from knowledge of men in her 
own home, the writer has reason to believe that 
he is not always like this. Wifie, it appears, has 
intruded sentiment into the hours sacred to busi- 
ness; wherefore, the lion roars. 

In a large formal establishment she may be 
too awed to venture beyond the reception-room; 
but a modest studio, such as my sister and I 
have, is apt to be an easy-going affair, and Mrs. 
Business-Man frequently follows her lord and 
master under the skylight, and makes lots of 
trouble for all concerned. 

Of course she is eager to see that the exposure 
is made correctly and to advise his pose. She 
smooths the creases from his coat, regrets that 
he did not wear another tie, gives his hair a deft 
pat, and otherwise creates confusion and adds 
to the delay. I wheel a plain background into 
place to make a more suitable setting for a 
man’s portrait than the ornate canvas just used 
for the previous sitter. Sometimes she asks 
foolish questions, observes she did not realize 
that he was so wrinkled or gray, is this the best 
light for him, ete., ete. Sometimes I suspect that 
she regards me suspiciously, as I observe his 
features closely and bid him turn more into the 
light that I may make the best picture possible 
— as though I did not have a man of my own, and 
far more attractive than her wrinkled spouse! 
I am forced to stifle an unrighteous desire to put 
a capable hand over her mouth and stop her 
chatter, for I must be polite in this business 





though I am bored to distraction. At last, it is 
over; they take their departure; I unloose a 
tired sigh and scan the mirror expectantly for a 
new gray hair. 

Still, with all his bearishness and his wife’s 
nonsense, I think I prefer him to a certain other 
type whose kind I recognize as soon as he comes 
in. He may not be a woman-hater, but he casts 
doubtful eyes on every attractive woman and 
mentally labels them all as dangerous. There 
may be creases in his sleeve which I know no 
retouching can remedy satisfactorily, and his 
hair may resemble a mop; but at my lightest 
professional touch he suspects me of starting a 
flirtation. I do not like to have my motives mis- 
taken, and such men make me nervous. I think 
conceit is largely to blame for his attitude; some- 
times it is strangely mixed with timidity. In such 
cases, he is too bashful to look the camera in the 
face if I am behind it, and I have to step out of 
his range of vision and request him to look in 
the lens, while I risk an exposure without looking 
at him. All this for fear lest his knowledge of 
my gaze may give him an embarrassed expres- 
sion. He is worse than any bashful country-girl. 
There are cases where he is as ugly as a fence or 
has a breath rivaling a garbage-pail on a hot day; 
but because he is a man he imagines every 
woman casts admiring eyes at him. Bah, you 
men! Give me the squalling babes every time 
to photograph in preference to you. 

He is both laughable and pathetic; but there 
is another man who is neither. He likes to be 
patted and smoothed and arranged by the hands 
of a woman-operator. This would not be so ob- 
jectionable; but he does not stop there. He calls 
you “girlie” or “chicken,” and has been known 
to mistake politeness for frivolity, and to squeeze 
the operator’s hand or chuck her under the chin. 
This is the limit which makes woman- 
photographer not only angry, but red-mad; for 
I detest being chucked under the chin by an 
alien hand. (For the opposite effect, see one 
certain man, who is not an alien.) 

Then, there is the poor fellow who is getting 
bald but hates to admit it. The sample print 
seldom suits him, and he objects to it because it 
makes him appear too old. You want to tell 
him to go to the mirror and look himself squarely 
in the face; but politeness restrains you, and you 
agree to another sitting, which is apt to be as 
unsatisfactory as the first. He cannot raise more 
hair in the meantime. Business with him is sure 
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one 





ETCHING 


to be disagreeable as long as he insists on a pic- 
ture to look different from himself. In acute 
cases, he insists on wearing his hat, and in five 
years that portrait will look as out-of-date as 
grandfather’s daguerreotype. Bald-beaded men 
should wear a wig, or never have their pictures 
taken, or be honest with themselves. 

And there is the fastidious dandy, who loves 
many duplicates of his pictured face, and comes 
with every item of toilet and dress in perfect 
accord. It is a pleasure to portray good tailoring, 
but when it is accompanied by a feminine nicety 
of manicuring and massage, perfume and pow- 
der — on a man — one suspicions a vacant spot 
somewhere in the brain-region. He lingers long 
in the dressing-room and seems loath to tear 
himself away from his beloved image, curling 
his mustache and trying different effects of hair- 
dressing. As he drops languidly into the posing- 
chair, he gives his silk-clad ankles a jaunty swing 
and tugs at his perfectly pressed trousers’ knees. 
What a nice looking girl he would be if gowned! 

There is the very nervous man who is neither 
afraid of you not in a hurry — it is simply his 
natural every-day manner. He shoots out ques- 
tions as to your terms and mountings, hurriedly 
sample after another, and often 





fingers one 


changes his mind after the exposure is made and 
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selects another style. He fidgets under the light, 
disagrees with vour carefully worded suggestions 
as to pose; while he twists and turns, crosses one 
knee, then the other, and you wonder what 
dreadful burden he is carrying on his conscience. 
By the time you resign your mind to a poor 
composition, he drops into an easy position and 
you click the shutter, mentally deciding to remedy 
with the pencil what his expression lacked. 
Truly, there are tricks in every trade, and 
making cross men look pleasant, dull men appear 
intelligent, and aging men look young are but a 
few of the photographer’s tricks. Compared with 
women’s and children’s visits, men come to the 
studio seldom enough to be noticeable. I am 
glad of their absence when they belong to any 
of these types. But there are many ordinary, 
good-natured men, serious, yet pleasant men, 
who are easy to portray and who make satis- 
factory patrons. It is these ordinary fellows whom 
most women like best — those men who like to 
be chased to the door and told to wear their 
rubbers; when to put on flannels; whose first 
love is business, but who have the sense to give 
sentiment and pleasure a large place in life; who 
are always interested in the baby’s newest trick 
or the dressmaker’s latest product. Hurrah for 
the ordinary man! 
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Landscape-Photography 


V. AKERS 





such matters, is not an easy task. 
2 } Vision is an indescribable experience 
at best, and to present facts of artistic vision or 
visual sensitiveness with words, should be at- 
tempted only by one skilled in the use and value 
of words and phrases. Much less should such a 
one attempt to tell others how such facts may be 
achieved by photography. 

Because I experience such facts in everyday 
life in looking over my current art-magazines, 
photographic monthlies, drawings, paintings and 
sketches of my friends, and because I am told by 
critics in things artistic that my own photographs 
of native landscape possess something of pic- 
torial merit, I am glad if I may contribute some- 
thing which may by chance arouse enthusiasm 
and encourage others. Let me address this 
article to the younger enthusiasts and students 
of photography who have had neither extensive 
opportunities to study nor have possessed the 
best in the way of apparatus and equipment, but 
who love to see a beautiful print and who feel 
the meaning of a simple and delightful composi- 





tion, though they may not know why or even 
dream of the idea the artist had when it was made. 
I would ask earnestly the attention of those 
who see nature often and understand her moods, 
and of those who feel it to be a part of their 
nature to reproduce emotions through artistic 
photography. 

Interest is always attached to the equipment 
of the pictorial worker, and I am only too glad 
to admit the meagerness of my outfit, because it 
may encourage others who, like myself, cannot 
possess just the camera and lenses desired. 
Equipment is not so much a matter of materials 
in art as it is a matter of mind. I have seen very 
unusual landscape-work made with the smaller 
Brownie cameras. The secret is to find the exact 
moment when earth and sky express a sublime 
degree of significance and an exposure suited 
exactly to the existing conditions. These in- 
stances, I must admit, were chance ones, and 
the average of such work would be far too low 
for any one who was really interested in land- 
scape-photography. But because I have always 
used a 3-A Folding Brownie for my camera, | 
would recommend it heartily as being well suited 
for work such as my own. It has made good. 
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The equipment, then, I would say, is, first, a 
mind searching continually for beauty; and, 
second, a knowledge of the medium of expression. 
What one would call a necessary equipment, 
another might call a big and cumbersome outfit. 
I can do no better than to explain my own 
method of work- 
ing. I know well 
that others will 
find good grounds 
to criticize me for 
using such scanty 
equipment when 
so many excellent 
lenses and cam- 
eras are so easily 
available. When 
I start away for a 
day’s trip, I pre- 
fer to “go light,” 
as I do not wish 
to become tired 
and fagged by a 
heavy load. I 
want all my 
strength to cover 
ground and_ to 
keep a keen and 
sensitive eye fresh 
for everything I 
meet on the road. 

My exposures 
vary a great deal. 
Experience has 
taught me_ that 
the use of differ- 
ent filters so 
changes the time 
that memory of 
previous —condi- 
tions is a_ very 
uncertain guide; 
hence, to avoid 
too much chance, 
I record each ex- 
posure by making 
a rough table 
which governs a 
variety of conditions, and this I carry in my 
pocket for reference in case I do not remember 
what exposure K1 or KS filter requires with differ- 
ent stops. This table is very general and is in- 
tended only for reference, as it is based upon the 
quality of negatives made previously and would be 
of little use to any one but myself. Perhaps my de- 
sire to make a large collection of cloud-studies 
has made it a practice with me to go out only 
when there is a beautiful sky. This, too, may be 


PUSSY-WILLOW TIME 





the reason why I always use a color-filter of some 
kind to impart interest to my skies. It may be 
only the clear, transparent, cloudless blue at 
times; but to give this unbroken area interest, 
it must have gradation — character. To gain 
this to any degree, one must use a filter of the 
right kind. 

The secret of 
beautiful land- 
scape lies in the 
harmonious selec- 
tion of — such 
groups of trees 
and intimate fea- 
tures that will 
form an arrange- 
ment with the sky 
at your disposal. 
Often, one must 
travel many miles 
afoot to reach 
some remote 
group of _ trees 
which, by their 
character or posi- 
tion, suggest an 
idea or composi- 
tion. I have 
crossed the frozen 
lake, time and 
time again, to get 
a rugged, pine- 
clad point against 
a certain cloud- 
mass; perhaps, to 
get there too late 
to have my pic- 
ture include the 
cloud which had 
advanced far 
overhead; or, per- 
haps, to have the 





vapors condense 
before I reached 
the spot and take 
away, for the re- 
mainder of the 
afternoon, the 
sunlight which I wished to have included as 
light and shadows in the sculptured snow beneath 
the trees. My desire to have this interest, above 
the horizon, has made me unfit for work at my 
studio whenever the day begins with a sky full 
of clouds. I want to be off and away, and, unless 
my work is of a very urgent nature, I cannot re- 
sist. Fortunately for me, such days do not come 
too often, else I would need financial aid to obtain 
my bread and butter and to secure shelter. 
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You will ask, “Where can I find subjects of 
sufficient interest for me to stop and photograph 
them?”” That must be answered by the individ- 
ual according to the ideas he may possess and 
which he has gained from his visual experience 
in having received artistic beauty and harmony 
through the works 
of others, or in his 
direct — sensitive- 
ness to nature. 
My own environ- 
ment is lacking 
conspicuously in 
natural features 
which would in- 
vite the painter as 
a sketching- 
ground. It boasts 
of no mountains, 
streams, _ pictur- 
esque old build- 
ings or old and 
stately trees; yet 
it has a very lika- 
ble variety of com- 
monplace New 
England features, 
such as a lake, « 
meadow-brook 
and some rolling 
upland-pasture 
lands. My pic- 
tures, if pictures 
they be, may be 
duplicated and 
improved upon by 
any one who will 
search for beauty 
beyond the walls 
of the city. They 
are what I find 
near at hand and 
within walking- 
distance. 

I would say, 
however, that to 
escape the com- 
monplace one must first see his picture in his 
mind’s-eye before he makes his exposures, other- 
wise he will be wasting good material for nothing. 
Every time I study the little finder on my 3A 
for the exposure I am about to make, I see it as 
a painting in full color, glowing with all the 
beauty of a masterpiece in a museum of art. I 
imagine it a work of importance, and search 
sagerly for the balance of masses, rhythm of 
lines, concentration of light, unity and simplicity 
of subject and, above all, the avoidance of 


THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 





squares in the corners. Perhaps, having soft 
focus eves has given me an ability to see masses 
without the confusion of their detail. I know I 
am much blessed with this slight near-sighted- 
ness, for it enables me to see as the painter does 
by half closing his eyes to establish the big 
masses and values 
before him. For, 
after all, a photo- 
graph can have no 
emotional appeal 
when it is filled 
with confusing de- 
tail. Those having 
less of the painter 
in them will see 
other and differ- 
ent things; but 
without some big 
guiding desire, a 
beautiful print 
will be only acci- 
dental. 

With a pocket 
full of exposed 
films, and about 
to enter the dark- 
room on my re- 
turn home, I ex- 
perience an inde- 


scribable — sensa- 
tion. Usually, 
there are some 


good pictures; oc- 
casionally none at 
all worth the time 
and money spent 
for materials; and, 
again, when you 
view your film af- 
ter it has fixed to 
transparency, you 
will see in your 
very hands the 
composition you 
were after. It is 
then — if you are 
like me — that you will have a feeling of joy 
which is akin to the joy you will have when you 
find the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
Prints on different papers follow the drying of 
the films, and, nearly always, I find the softest 
paper to be the one that gives me the closest 
resemblance to the original scene. Prints on 
buff papers seem to suggest color to a consider- 
able degree; but you will soon learn that, unless 
the negative has a very long range of values and 
is fairly strong, it will be better judgment to use 
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white stocks. Then follow enlargements on the 
bromide papers with the soft-focus lens, varying 
the diffusion as seems best to produce the qual- 
ity which best expresses the idea I had at the 
beginning. Let me say here that in the enlarging 
of your prints you will have more opportunity to 
study the real value of your negative than at any 
other stage of the work. Of course, the whole 
joy cannot be realized unless you have had in 
mind a final statement in gum. Enlarged nega- 
tives follow, and you have finally a print framed, 
and hang it on a neutral-gray wall, where it 
silently tells others of beauty seen and patience 
exercised to bring that very beauty to their at- 
tention. No; I will not say “to their attention,” 
for you, yourself, have gained far more than the 
other fellow. 

As to methods of making prints and enlarge- 
ments, follow what you consider to be the most 


beautiful example of photographic workmanship 
you have ever seen. Aim to duplicate it in per- 
fection and surpass it if you can; but be sure that 
it does express what has appealed to you as the 
highest art of all your visual experience. There 
is a living painter whose work I seem to enjoy 
better than that of any other, and I always have 
in mind the few of his pictures that I have been 
privileged to see; but I am ever telling myself 
that it would never do to copy his compositions 
or to try to produce photographs which would 
bear a resemblance to his work. I must find my 
own. What he has done for me by way of point- 
ing out the beauty of the commonplace is his con- 
tribution to the general store of visual experi- 
ence which I have had, and I must take him as an 
example and contribute something from my own 
ideas and my own locality. This is the spirit that 
produces an inexhaustible supply of incentive. 


The Photographic Pun 


EDWIN B. WHITING 


JHOTOGRAPHIC puns are difficult 
invent, and therein lies their 
The making of a photo- 
graphic pun forces us to think, and 
pees) then to plan a feasible execution of 
the thought. 

The results may vary all the way from art to 
such an attempt at burlesque as a picture of a 
string of sausage entitled, “‘Ground-hog,”’ “‘ Wood- 
chuck,” or even ‘Faithful Fido Finally Finely 
Finished.” 

“Stale, horribly stale!”’ you exclaim. 

We admit the accusation, but it is not easy to 
start right out into the cold, cold world and 
bring home a dozen perfectly good fresh sparkling 
photo-puns in one short day. Try it and be con- 
vinced. Your think-tank will collapse long be- 
fore your developing-tank gets full, unless you 
belong to that unhappy class of beings known as 
geniuses. 

A close-up photograph of the sole of a boot or 
shoe studded with hobnails might properly grace 
the title, ‘“‘Study,” “‘Studied Effect,” whereas 
elastic minds might see the point in the title, 
“My Hobby.” I draw the line at ““My Hubby.” 

The picture of a polecat is quite a different 
matter from the “critter” itself, particularly 
when the cat is a plain cat rejoicing in the name 
Milly Matisse Petit-Chat, and indulging in her 
atavistic tendency to climb trees by scrambling 
up a ten-foot pole to pose gracefully at the top 








for the photographic punster. Any cat up a pole 
is a polecat for the moment, and there you are. 

The nearer you get to a beehive or wasp’s 
nest, the less funny it looks; but if you use your 
longest focus on a cool morning, there is nothing 
but fear to prevent you from acquiring a pictorial, 
architectural photograph entitled, “‘Bughouse.” 
If any of the English journals take it into their 
heads to quote this euphonious title as a sample 
of American humor, it is hoped that they will not 
misquote it as “‘Insect-Dwelling.” 

Comedy and tragedy run a close race. The 
thoroughly Prussianized worker bees have lost 
their individual initiative. If you care to imagine 
yourself to be a bee, you can better appreciate 
the tragedy lurking in the application to their 
dwelling, of the word “‘Bughouse,” taken from 
the democratic underworld of despised individual- 
ists called tramps. Our slangy outré title has led 
us from the comic to the philosophical. A pho- 
tographic pun has forced us to do that most 
difficult of all things on this mundane globule — 
really to think. 

The writer has not yet had stolen his perfectly 
good second-hand auto, a sort of antediluvian 
monster with four wheezy lungs. Before many 
more happy fleeting years have passed, this will 
make an exquisite genre-subject to go over the 
title “‘ The Junk-Wagon,”’ or just plain “Junk””— 
with apologies to the Chinese. 

There comes a time in the career of every ama- 
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THE “POLECAT”’ 


teur photographer when he or she is at a loss for 
a subject for a picture. Photographic punning 
offers a serious solution of the difficulty. It is 
equivalent to a vacation in real life. Moreover, 
it is a social institution. Photographic clubs, or 
any social gathering largely composed of camera- 
owners, may collectively think up photo-puns, 
with the agreement that at their next meeting 
each member shall bring in a photograph ex- 
pressing his own particular version of the pun. 
The interpretation of the thought processes in- 
volved in the production of such a collection of 
pictures would give a psychologist a rousing 
headache; but they would be highly interesting 
to the layman, and they might, by sheer audacity 
of conception, raise a smile in the most cynical 
connoisseur of art. It would be worth trying. 


EDWIN B. WHITING 


With all due respect to the manipulators of 
Wall Street and to “the man with the hoe,” we 
might go a step farther and suggest that our 
mental sword become two-edged. For example, 
the words “‘Crowbar”’ and ‘‘ Black Sheep”’ would 
fit as titles for two such radically different pic- 
tures as one showing a dark-complexioned sheep, 
or one showing a long and pointed bar of steel 
nonchalantly leaning against a barn-door. Both 
titles would do for both pictures. Out of the 
mental haze involved would spring, hydra-headed, 
a pair of lusty photo-puns. 


EE 


TRUE art endures forever, and the true artist 
will be beyond the reach of the world’s misery. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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BEACH-PHOTOGRAPHY 





FOSTER LARDNER 


Beach-Photography at Block Island 


FOSTER LARDNER 


= Y way of proving that you ‘re a reg- 
ular water-dog, there’s nothing 
more convincing than a photograph 
of yourself ‘in the swim,”’ and how 
they — the public — do go to it. I 
have counted twenty-one professional photog- 
raphers on a beach not over two hundred vards 
long, and all doing a thriving business among 
hundreds of amateur camerists. On talking with 
several of these men, I found that most of 
them worked the Florida beaches in the winter, 
coming regularly to Block Island, R. I., in the 
summer. On the Block Island beach they seem 
to flourish to a greater extent than on any other 
beach I have ever visited. With anything like 
the proportion of bathers, they are always on 
hand during bathing-hours to furnish the evi- 
dence as to where you got the sunburn. A good 
deal of the picture-making is done on the sand, 
to be sure; but the obliging and most energetic 
photographer is usually ready to make it more 
realistic by going into the water with his “sitters” 








or “‘standers,”’ and snapping them as they meet 
the embraces of an incoming wave. For this pur- 
pose he wears a bathing-suit, and carries his extra 
plates in a bag swung over his shoulder. 
Competition in the business sometimes drives 


the photographer to take long chances, and he 
will make a picture “‘on spec ” at any time. Any- 
body who will consent to “look pleasant ” can 
have a plate made. By the next noon, or within 
a few hours, if desired, the proof is ready for in- 
spection, and the artist is ready to take orders. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of 
the Block Island photographers snapping a 
grecup of hathers who have decided to pose. 

This style of group is very popular, and, of 
course, he always stops in front of Mr. and Mrs. 
Newly Wed and their baby, and tells them what 
a handsome child they have and what a fine pic- 
ture all three would make, and he seldom fails to 
do business then and there. 

Another favorite pose is the “‘sand-dune pose.” 
There are great piles of sand back from the beach 
which rise almost perpendicularly to a height of 
fifteen feet or more, and the enterprising photog- 
rapher will get several bathers to sit one behind 
and above the other till he collects fifteen or 
twenty people —the more the better, for the 
more there are in the ladder the more pictures he 
will sell. There they sit, more or less patiently, 
with their heels digging into the sand “‘toboggan- 
fashion,” till he can find no more victims, and at 
last proceeds to “‘take them.” 
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Professionals Should Specialize 


HE following joke met the eye of the Editor: 

“Pa, what is a specialist?’”” “A man who 
has discovered which of his talents will bring him 
the most money, my son.”’ There is more to this 
brief dialog than its humor implies. Its applica- 
tion to the professions is obvious. There is no 
doubt that for one person to practise several activ- 
ities of an avocation, such as art, music or pho- 
tography, relieves it of monotony and imparts to 
it an element of pleasurable diversion. An 
artist may take delight in painting portraits, 
animals, flowers, marines; but if he is really seri- 
ous in his desire to excel, and, above all, to make 
a living, he must decide in favor of one. of these 
attractive subjects, concentrate all his ability and 
enthusiasm upon it and acquire a reputation as a 
specialist. To be sure, he can indulge an occa- 
sional impulse to depart from his chosen occupa- 
tion without detriment, and probably with bene- 
fit, to his creative talent. It will afford him the 
necessary diversion and, on the other hand, tend 
to stimulate his dominating activity. Very fre- 
quently we hear of an artist who paints widely 
different subjects with equal skill, or of a musician 
who can perform on two different instruments 
with equal proficiency, but is active professionally 
in but one. This would seem to disprove the gen- 
eral impression that the more versatile an artist, 
the greater his earning-capacity; yet it seems cer- 
tain that concentration of one’s efforts tends 
towards superiority in performance and towards 
pecuniary success. 

Apropos of persons possessed of diversified 
ability, one is reminded of many notable excep- 
tions: Michelangelo — equally famous as painter, 
sculptor and_ architect; Cellini — engraver, 
sculptor and goldsmith; Franklin — editor, phi- 
losopher and statesman; Count Rumford — nat- 
ural philosopher, economist and statesman: 
Wagner — musician, poet and writer. One of the 
most brilliant of modern exemplars of this theory 
—an American, too — was F. Hopkinson Smith, 
a distinguished painter, engineer, architect, writer 
and lecturer. Obviously, such examples of ver- 
satile genius are rare, and, perhaps, to be admired 
rather than emulated. As has been already im- 
plied, an accomplishment that is not connected 
directly with the dominating activity may prove 
to be a positive aid in its development, or it may 





tend to weaken it, as the case may be. The world 
is filled with persons who unite in themselves a 
number of accomplishments, but who are eminent 
in none. To an individual favored with an inde- 
pendent income, such a plethora of gifts may be a 
source of satisfaction; but to one who is obliged 
to earn his living, it spells disaster. A case in 
point — and here the subject may be of practical 
interest to our readers — is the professional pho- 
tographer. We often see him equally proficient 
in studio-portraiture, outdoor-groups, commer- 
cial work of all kinds — including photo-finishing 
for the camera-user, color-photography, restoring 
daguerreotypes and preparing lantern-slides. 
Were it not better if he selected one of these 
activities that appeals to him as the most conge- 
nial and profitable, devoted to it his best energies 
and made it his exclusive specialty? Is such an 
effort not worth while? It may be a serious mat- 
ter with him, and if he remains indifferent to the 
suggestion, it may be because he is content to re- 
main a member of the great army of mediocrities 
—a jack at all trades and master of none. The 
other alternative — provided the versatile but 
unsuccessful photographer has the requisite 
energy, skill and personality — is to unite his 
several activities under one large establishment, 
assign each department to a competent assistant, 
personally superintend the whole, maintain a 
high-minded policy and —enjoy prosperity. 
Highly successful enterprises of this character are 
conducted in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, and there seems to be room for more. 

The decision to concentrate one’s abilities into 
one distinct and profitable activity, without any 
side-lines, was reached several years ago by one of 
the most distinguished portrait-photographers in 
this country. Although he was conducting a suc- 
cessful portrait-studio in a great city, he divided 
his energies between studio-sittings, home-portrai- 
ture, autochromes and restoring daguerreotypes. 
Although uniformly skilled in these somewhat 
conflicting kinds of work, and busy from morn- 
ing till night, his bank-deposits did not indicate 
financial prosperity. The trouble was that when 
busy with home-portraits, he lost chances to 
make studio-sittings which had a far greater 
money-value; also that the time he gave to other 
work was needed to promote the business. He 
therefore confined himself to his chief source of 
profit — studio-portraiture. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


THESE will continue to be featured in PHoto-ERra 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 





Awards — Spirit of Spring Competition 
Closed June 30, 1917 


First Prize: W. C. D. Martin. 

Second Prize: J. T. Dimbleby. 

Third Prize: Richard Pertuch. 

Honorable Mention: Harriet J. Goodnow, Bertran F. 
Hawley, Mollie G. Hitchcock, Franklin I. Jordan, 
Irving S. Lovegrove, E. M. Pratt, H. B. Rudolph, J. 
Herbert Saunders, Bradford G. Warner, A. S. Work- 
man. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“er 


The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
““Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 

1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes April 30. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic suppiies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


SusscriBers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the 
Publisher of PHoro-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
SPIRIT OF SPRING 


SPRING-TIME 


Vacation-Pictures — Advanced Competition 
Closes October 31, 1917 


NEARLY every camerist has his own ideas about ma- 
king vacation-pictures. It is this fact that should make 
this competition one of the most interesting of the en- 
tire year, because it will have a tendency to portray 
vividly the activities which are known as hard work to 
some and as relaxation to others. Though the usual 
pictures of recreation during vacation-time will be ac- 
ceptable if they are exceptionally good, competitors 
should try for the unusual vacation-picture which pos- 
sesses originality of subject and treatment. 

The accepted forms of vacation-pictures consist of 
all manner of snapshots depicting swimming, boating, 
riding, golfing, camping, picnic-parties, outdoor por- 
traits and groups. Here and there, an attempt is made 
to photograph an attractive landscape; but, as a rule, 
more pictures are made of persons than of scenery. Of 
course, there are exceptions; but my remark is based 
on an intimate acquaintance with vacation-pictures in 
the darkroom and talking with camerists when engaged 








WwW. C. D. MARTIN 


in the photo-supply business, several years ago. The 
superabundance of the human element in most vaca- 
tion-pictures is due to the fact that vacations are spent 
usually with one’s family or with friends. It is natural 
to desire to record events as they are shared by all. 
Again, the happiest hours of vacation-time are those 
one spends with others, or with one other. It must be 
admitted that the preponderance of persons in most 
vacation-pictures is true to the life, and that the presence 
of our family and friends — if properly handled — may 
lead the camerist to portray an incident that is original 
and of permanent interest. 

There are interesting possibilities in attempts to 
show what different persons consider a vacation to be. 
There are some who enjoy their vacation in a hammock 
and the time to read; some who study the birds; some 
who enjoy viewing an expanse of sea or a panorama of 
mountains, and others who prefer to sit all day on a 
veranda. At first glance these, or similar vacation- 
activities, do not appear very alluring pictorially; but 
remember that often unbounded opportunities lie at 
hand in the commonplace. A girl in a hammock may 
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or may not suggest a pictorial masterpiece; but with 
certain girls, and under certain conditions of light and 
background, such a subject, properly treated, might be 
made a joy forever. An elderly lady or gentleman 
seated on a promontory could be made allegorical as de- 
picting the sunset of life, with the weary traveler look- 
ing back over the long road. A group of ladies seated 
on the veranda over a cup of tea has possibilities ac- 
cording to the temper of the camerist to portray simple 
sociability or the busy tongues of gossips. These last 
suggestions are not strictly vacation-pictures, but they 
point out the fact that during vacation-time it is possi- 
ble to make pictures that would make excellent genres 
not obtainable in any other way. 

A true vacation-picture should illustrate some ac- 
tivity associated with the accepted understanding of 
the meaning of vacation. If, in addition to this, it is 
possible to present a given subject from a fresh point 
of view the camerist is on the right road to a compre- 
hension of this competition and its purpose. As al- 
ready pointed out, it is not necessary that vacation- 
pictures always show action. In short, the picture that 
conveys to the beholder a striking, clear-cut ex xample of 
the spirit of vacation-days — in whatever form it may 
be present — should be entered in this competition. 
Because a man is shown playing golf does not imply 
necessarily that he is on his vacation and that he is 
enjoying himself — his uesdiln may have prescribed 
golf to cure dyspepsia. On the other hand, if the same 
man is suitably attired and is bending his body grace- 
fully behind a drive — the power of which is apparent 
— such a picture reflects the vacation-spirit to better 
advantage because it carries conviction and is true to 
the life. This fact may be applied to all vacation- 
activities in which the human element is the center of 
interest. Endeavor to convince the beholder that your 
subject is carefree, and that his heart and soul are in 
the sport, whatever it may be. A man in a bathing- 
suit is far from prepossessing; but the same man lead- 
ing a swimming-race, executing a graceful dive or frolick- 
ing in the surf with his children vitalizes an otherwise 
hackneyed subject. 

Those camerists who wish to make pictures of 
camping, automobile or fishing trip should give a fair 
amount of attention to subjects not including the mem- 
bers of the party. An interesting photographic record 
of such a trip should show well-selected pictures of 
places of interest en route. These, combined with scenes 
of a personal nature, will constitute a complete and 
satisfactory record out of which one or more pictures 
could be selected for this competition. Several excel- 
lent examples of interesting narrative and attractive 
vacation-pictures appeared in Puoto-Era during the 
year. Two in particular should be mentioned as of 
value to competitors: “A Camera-Trip to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains,” by S. A. Weakley, in February, 1917; 
and “The Camera in Camp,” by Charles M. Mansfield, 
in June, 1917. Make each vacation-picture tell its story 
clearly, interestingly and completely. Do not lean on 
an appropriate title to carry it through; have the pic- 
ture judged for itself alone. 

At the risk of repetition, let me assure competitors that 
the jury is more concerned with the picture than with 
the type of camera or lens used. The pictorial efforts 
of a Brownie camera-user are as welcome as those made 
by the owner of a de luxe equipment. In connection 
with this point, turn to the beautiful pictures which 
illustrate the article, ‘ Landscape-Phofography,” by 


Akers, in this issue— they were made with a 3A 
Brownie! Disregarding all arguments pro and con, 
the fact remains that it is the camerist himself, not 
the photo-equipment, who must assume the respon- 














sibility of failure or of success. Remember this fact! 

Despite the warm weather and the busy vacation- 
days, those who enter this competition — and every 
competition — should remember that each picture en- 
tered must represent the competitor's photographic ex- 
ecutive ability from the snap of the shutter to the 
finished print. The temptation is ever at hand to let 
the photo-finisher “do the rest,” particularly during 
warm weather. However, we know that not a few 
camerists obtain fully as much pleasure from the tech- 
nical work of photography as they do from operating 
the shutter and lens. Those who “see it through,” 
photographically, take more interest and consequently 
produce better pictures. The fact that the other com- 
petitors know that a picture is the result of personal 
work makes them more interested and more appre- 
ciative. Thus, all concerned begin and end on the com- 
mon ground of mutual understanding and absolute 
fairness. 

Though vacation-pictures have no limit with regard 
to possibilities, it is hoped that competitors will not 
overlook the children, who enjoy their vacation as 
thoroughly as the grown-ups. Particularly would 
children’s pictures portray true vacation-time if they 
included father or big brother also on his vacation and 
enjoying himself with the children. However, any 
groups of this nature should be unstudied and, if possi- 
ble, should be made when the subjects were unconscious 
of the camerist’s presence. The point is specially im- 
portant with regard to the children, whose actions can- 
not be controlled always with success. Interest at- 
taches itself to groups which include mother or sister. 
These must be handled carefully, so that the vacation- 
spirit is not lost sight of in a too lively interest in the 
children. However, should an exceptional opportunity 
present itself, make the picture without delay, as it 
may find a place in later competitions. 

It is hoped that the 1917 Vacation-Picture Competi- 
tion will produce some original, beautiful and interest- 
ing pictures that will delight competitors and readers 
because of their excellence. If the pictures portray that 
which is the lot of many to experience, they will touch 
a common chord of pleasure, appreciation and remi- 
niscence. Perhaps in no competition may the little un- 
conventional glimpses of family-life and friends be 
shown with gree ater appropriateness. As Shakespeare so 
truly says, “One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

A. H. BrarpsLey. 


Transmission of Pictures Across 
Great Distances 


“Now we are ready to explain what selenium will 
be able to do in a practical way for mankind,” says J. 5. 
Newman, in a recent and interesting issue of St. Nicho- 
las. 

** Already we are able to send the human voice thou- 

sands of miles by means of electricity. We can repro- 
duce handwriting great distances away by means of an 
ingenious electric: cal instrument called the telautograph. 
Selenium enables us to transmit photographs over 
wires, just as sound and writing are transmitted. The 
instrument used for this purpose is called the telepho- 
tograph by its inventor, Professor Korn, a German 
scientist. Professor Korn’s apparatus is not new. It 
has been known to us for many years. However, re- 
cent improvements have brought it more seriously be- 
fore the public. 

“No attempt will be made here to give a detailed 
description of the device. In brief, however, a pinhole 
beam of light is made to travel over a photograph in 
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FLOWERS ON LIFE’S PATHWAY J. T. DIMBLEBY 


the same manner as a phonograph-needle moves across 
the record. The reflection of this beam of light is made 
to fall on a selenium-cell, which is simply a series of 
tiny metal-plates separated by very thin layers of sele- 
nium. The intensity of this reflected light will vary ac- 
cording to whether it travels over a light spot or a dark 
spot on the photograph. The selenium is affected by 
this varying light and allows a certain amount of elec- 
trie current to pass through it for each variation of 
light. This constantly changing current may be sent 
many miles through wires, and by means of ingenious 
instruments may be made to reproduce the photograph 
with great exactness. 

“Already certain European newspapers have in- 
stalled telephotographs, and are able to reproduce pic- 
tures and photographs taken hundreds of miles away a 
few moments after they are taken. The identification of 
criminals can be made to precede them in every town 
and village to which they may be likely to flee. 

“Countless uses will be made of this wonderful devices 
We shall all live to see the time when American news- 
papers will be able to print photographs taken on the 
very day of their publication in far-off Europe and 
Africa. 

“But a greater and more amazing thing has been 


predicted. Some day, by means of a combination of 
the telephotograph and the motion picture, we may be 
able to sit in auditoriums and actually watch events 
taking place at the identical moment in places miles 
away. Californians will be able to witness a Presidential 
inauguration in Washington, a boat-race on the Hudson 
or a battle bet ween warring nations at the very moment 
these things are taking place. It is far from impossible; 
it is probable. 

* And all because nature provided us thousands of 
years ago with that evil-smelling brown powder — 
selenium.” 


A Cause of Bad Tones With the 
Hypo-Alum Process 


No matter how excellent a photographic process 
may be, there are always some workers who have more 
or less difficulty until they master the details. With 
this fact in mind, R. M. F., in the Amateur Photog- 
rapher, gives some valuable suggestions with regard to 
the hypo-alum process. “We hear frequently of bad 
tones upon bromide-prints toned with the hot hypo- 
alum bath, and also of trouble from uneven action, and 
this may be frequently attributed to the use of too hot 
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a bath at starting. The writer has found that if the 
prints are placed in the cold solution, and the latter 
gradually heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, no trouble 
need be anticipated from this cause. The reason why 
prints often bear patches of color that refuse to tone, or 
are of a color not uniform with the rest, may be traced 
to the fact that the print has been allowed to lie — film 
down, most likely — at the bottom of the dish or vessel, 
and the heat from the flame underneath — has 
‘cooked’ the emulsion. It is a good plan, if troubles of 
this kind arise, to place the toning-dish inside a larger 
vessel containing water, resting the former upon some 
support to prevent the actual heat from coming too 
close to the prints themselves. If this plan is adopted 
toning will be the more uniform and even in its action. 
A new hypo-alum bath will be found to have a bleach- 
ing-action, and for this reason it is a good plan to keep 
all wasted bromide-prints, and tone them in any new 
bath that is made up, in order to get the latter into a 
more reliable condition. An old bath should never be 
thrown away, but any loss that is consequent upon 
evaporation may be made up without any fear of the 
reduction of subsequent prints to be toned by the 
gradual addition of fresh solution. If a little be added 
each time after the bath has been used, trouble from 
this cause need not be anticipated.” 


Two New Useful Books 


Tue attention of the student in pictorial photography 
is invited to two new valuable books for his library — 
“Through the Year With Thoreau,” edited and illus- 
trated by Herbert W. Gleason, the eminent photog- 
rapher and lecturer, and “Japanese Flower-Arrange- 





RICHARD PERTUCH 


ment,” by Mary Averill, demonstrating the funda- 
mental principles of flower-composition. These books 
have been reviewed carefully by the Editor — see this 
issue — and copies may be procured through Pxorto- 
Era. Attention to the rudiments of pictorial art by 
the intelligent worker will result in greatly improved 
technique and increased pleasure, efficiency and profit. 





A Glue for Celluloid 


A VALUABLE formula to know is given by P. E. 0.. 
in the Amateur Photographer. “Workers who believe 
in using all and every photographic scrap frequently 
need a glue to mend together broken celluloid-articles. 
A very good formula, and one well tried, is the fol- 
lowing: 


ee bsieniemaeae eee 2 parts 
Spirits of camphor. . . bhi 3 parts 
Strong alcohol ... pie ce 4 parts 


Dissolve the shellac, etc., in a warm place, and keep 
well corked. Besides gluing celluloid, it fixes wood and 
most metals to it.” 


Free Trial-Subscriptions 


ParTIcIPpANTs in either PHoto-Era monthly compe- 
tition, who receive Honorable Mention, may have the 
privilege to give to a friend — not a reader of the 
magazine — a free trial-subscription of three months. 
This plan is also to be retroactive and to include en- 
trants in competitions beginning with March, 1917. 

If those who are interested in this proposition will 
promptly notify the Publisher, their wishes shall be 
complied with immediately. 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Douglas Natural-Color Motion-Pictures 


AccorpDInG to reports, Leon F. Douglas — the 
millionaire-inventor of San Rafael, Cal. — has per- 
fected a new method to produce natural-color motion- 
pictures. At a practical and successful demonstration, 
which was attended by artists and many well-known 
persons, it was shown that the invention could repro- 
duce landscapes, marines, flowers, interiors and people 
true to the life and in motion. It is claimed that these 
natural-color pictures may be made with any motion- 
picture camera by the addition of a simple attachment 
to the lens. It is our opinion that this attachment is a 
device similar to the revolving shutter, with color-sectors 
as used in the projection of Kinemacolor motion-pictures. 
According to Mr. Douglas, the negative-reel is made first 
and then the positive, as at present; but in the new 
method the positive film is treated subsequently by a 
special chemical process which brings out the im- 
prisoned color. This color-treatment costs about half 
a cent a foot. All previous methods have consisted of 
the laborious addition of color to the film. Mr. Douglas 
claims that with his method the color is conveyed 
directly to the sensitive film from nature itself, and 
that it becomes part of the film by his process of de- 
velopment. Whether this new invention will prove to 
be all that is claimed for it, commercially, remains to 
be seen. In any event, it portends the day when 
natural-color motion-pictures will become a practical 
commercial success and an added source of enjoyment 
to thousands. 


How To Keep Air from Solutions 


Many excellent chemical solutions used in pho- 
tography are subject to rapid oxidation unless pro- 
tected carefully from the air. Although photography 
has made remarkable strides in efficiency and simplicity, 
there still remain several useful and ingenious practices 
employed by photographers of thirty-five years ago. 
Among these is one to prevent air from reaching de- 
veloping or other solutions, called a “‘developing- 
bottle.” This apparatus — devised originally to pre- 
serve solutions of ferrous oxalate — consists of a wide- 
mouth bottle with a cork-stopper pierced by two glass- 
tubes. One tube is bent in the form of a spout, to pour 
the solution into a tray. The other one is a thistle- 
mouthed funnel through which the solution may be 
poured back into the bottle. About half an inch of 
oil is poured on top of the solution to seal it effectually 
from the air. To use the “developing-bottle” the 
operator blows into the thistle-mouthed funnel and the 
air-pressure expels the solution through the delivery- 
tube or spout. 





A Good Photographic Mountant 


Ir is always well to know of an absolutely safe and 
reliable mountant. P. E. O., in the Amateur Photog- 
rapher, gives the formula for one which he claims to be 
excellent. “Experienced photographers are usually 
very cautious as to what mountant they use for prints. 
They learn generally by experience the various evils 
attendant on the use of certain mountants. Perhaps the 
worst sin is to have chemical reaction going on in the 
constituents of the paste. This naturally injures the 





print. Another is either the excessive dryness or moist- 
ness of the mountant. The following gives a paste 
quite free from these defects: 


ics nite oe fhe cohen bedtee nil 2 pints 

Gum-dragon, powdered ......1 ounce 
Gum-arabic, genuine......... ......4 ounces 
Glycerine.......... .......4 ounces 


Mix the gum-arabic with about half of the water, and 
in the remainder of the water dissolve the gum-dragon. 
When both the two solids have dissolved, mix together 
and stir in the glycerine. This is quite free of chemical 
action, as it has no acid or alkaline constituents. It is 
perfect in being just moist enough. The water-absorbing 
tendency of the glycerine being balanced by the reverse 
nature of the gum-arabic, it is likely to get neither too 
dry nor too moist.” 


The Appearance of the Negative 


Ir is often of great assistance to be able to judge a 
negative with regard to over- or under-exposure by in- 
spection. A paragraph in Photography is of interest in 
this connection. 

““Any one who sees a good many negatives is sure to 
notice that most of them, if they are not fogged, can be 
seen as positives by reflected light, if a little trouble is 
taken to hold them in a suitable position. But it is 
likely that the fact may be overlooked that this appear- 
ance gives a clue to the exposure. If the negative has 
been fully or overexposed, then it is most unlikely that 
a positive picture can be seen at any angle by looking 
at the gelatine-coated side; but that by looking at the 
glass side this will be noticeable. With plates that have 
been much overexposed, it is often very plain indeed. 
On the other hand, underexposed negatives can gen- 
erally be best seen as positives by looking at the film 
and not the glass side; in fact, if a positive is clearly 
seen on this side we may be sure that the negative did 
not have enough exposure. Fog of any kind will mask 
these indications, and even without it they cannot be 
seen with some plates and some developers. But when- 
ever a positive image can be seen at all, it will be found 
that the rule which connects the exposure with the side 
from which it is best seen holds good.” 


Unmounting Dry-Mounted Prints 


A coop correspondent in Camera Craft writes as 
follows: “‘A customer brought in a number of amateur- 
prints, some of them mounted and some not, and wanted 
them all placed in an album in a given order indicated 
by numbers on their backs. When we came to separate 
the mounted ones from their mounts the fun started; 
they had been fixed down with mounting-tissue. Soak- 
ing did no good, they would n’t peel off worth a cent, 
and what could we do? The same afternoon a demon- 
strator came in, and learning of our difficulty at once 
showed us how to do it. Taking one of the mounted 
prints, he moved it around about a foot above the lighted 
gas-burner that we use for making paste, holding it 
face up and horizontal. In less than a minute the print 
started to curl away from the mount, and was soon 
entirely free, without any damage to either itself or the 
mount.” This is an excellent method to know. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of Puoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from Puoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
Winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 








Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1917 


First Prize: Martha Curry. 

Second Prize: Lena M. Tewkesbury. 

Third Prize: Dr. B. Frank Gray. 

Honorable Mention: N. L. Avery, Halvor A. Caum, 
E. W. Congdon, John A. Elkins, G. W. French, Paul F. 
Hodge, Robert R. Luce, Louis R. Murray, C. A. Pierce, 
Geo. P. Russell, A. S. Workman. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxorto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the Phoro-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Selecting a Picture-Frame 


Most persons who build their own homes fail'to give 
sufficient attention to appropriate picture-frames. The 
right kind of mats and frames is an important factor 
to make halls and rooms attractive. In selecting both 
for a picture, its nature and character should be con- 
sidered carefully. Dark walls are not the place for 
white frames and mats, as the latter would attract 
more attention than the picture itself. The frames 
should match the walls as nearly as possible. A pic- 
ture with a mat and a frame too large, or of too poor a 
quality, or of wrong colors, shows little consistency and 
artistic choice. Wrong color will destroy the subtle 
tone of a painting. A picture should never have a set- 
ting which detracts from its study. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 717’ 


MARTHA CURRY 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Shutters 


THe improvement in the construction of various 
types of shutters has kept pace with the development 
of cameras and lenses. To-day it is possible to photo- 
graph subjects moving at tremendous rates of speed. 
Even a shell leaving a cannon’s mouth may now be re- 
corded. Despite the great advance made in the manu- 
facture of shutters, the fact remains that the camerist 
must be careful with regard to the position in which 
he uses his shutter. 

Most between-the-lens shutters work satisfactorily 
when they are turned on their sides or inverted; but 
others show a variation in speed which may be sufficient 
to spoil a picture. Roller-blind and focal-plane shutters 
are apt to cause a variation of exposures when the cam- 
era is used in an inverted or other unusual position. 
Sometimes, it is possible to prevent any serious diffi- 
culty by tightening the tension-spring so that the shut- 
ter will be sure to close. Let it be clearly understood 
that nearly all standard shutters, of whatever type, will 
give efficient service when used in a normal position; 
but there are times when the photographer cannot use 
his equipment as he would like to do; it is then that he 
appreciates a shutter that will give reasonably efficient 
service in any position. However, no camerist should 
be hypercritical with regard to his shutter when he 
makes unusual demands upon it, and he should know 
at the outset that variations of exposure may occur. 

Most shutters, as manufactured to-day, will stand 
considerable abuse; but it should be remembered that, 
after all, their mechanism — especially in the high- 
speed models — is as delicate as that of a watch. It is 
really remarkable what service some shutters have 
given in circumstances that are almost unbelievable. 
At the same time, it is likewise remarkable what a trifle 


will put a shutter out of commission completely. The 
secret of permanent success with any type of shutter 
is to study it systematically and thoroughly. However, 
I do not infer that the shutter should be taken to pieces. 
Unless the camerist is a skilled mechanic, he should let 
the interior mechanism of his shutter strictly alone. The 
manufacturer or a trained photo-mechanic — and no 
one else — should be entrusted with a shutter that is 
out of order. This advice cannot be emphasized too 
strongly or repeated too often. 

New shutters of all types as supplied with modern 
cameras and lenses will give years of efficient service, 
providing that they are cared for properly. That is, 
care should be exercised in the daily use of the shutter; 
by closing the camera carefully, to avoid any strain on 
the front-board; by manipulating the shutter according 
to directions, and by avoiding all inducements to “‘ex- 
periment.” Many an excellent shutter has been ruined 
by those who wished to do something with it that was 
different or thought to be original. The fact remains 
that every reliable manufacturer knows accurately 
what his shutter will or will not do — it behooves cam- 
erists to bear this in mind and to respect the manu- 
facturer’s advice if they expect to make good pictures. 

For some unknown reason not a few camerists refer 
to the speed of their lenses in terms of shutter-speeds. 
That is, one says that his lens works at a maximum 
speed of jsp of a second. He means to say that he 
has a fast anastigmat lens — say F/4.5 or F/5.5 - 
with which he can make excellent pictures with his 
shutter set at its maximum speed of jayp. Another 
camerist regrets that his lens is as slow as 3g. Of course 
he means that his lens — probably a meniscus achro- 
matic — will not produce a well-timed exposure at a 
shutter-speed exceeding 3; of a second. The speed of 
the shutter has no speed-relation whatever to the speed 
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of a lens. Any relation that exists is one of capacity. 
One would not think to utilize a powerful fire-engine to 
pump water through a half-inch garden-hose. Likewise, 
a fire-hose without a fire-engine is not delivering its 
maximum amount of water within a given time. Hence, 
to use a focal-plane shutter with a speed of y/ja of a 
second in connection with a Brownie camera-lens does 
not make the lens capable to make speed-pictures, 
and it would be as absurd to think so as the simile of 
the fire-engine trying to pump water through a garden- 
hose. In short, if a lens is so constructed that it will 
admit a great volume of light, even when it is used with 
a high-speed shutter, such a lens is considered to be 
“fast’’— not because of the shutter, but because the 
lens itself admits enough light to be used satisfactorily 
with a fast shutter. 

Confusion sometimes arises with regard to the focus- 
ing-scale and shutter-speeds. Because it is possible to 
set the focusing-pointer between twenty-five and fifty 
feet, and dividing the distance, it does not follow that 
the speed-indicator on the shutter may be set indis- 
criminately in any position. Furthermore, let it be 
understood that to set a speed-indicator on a shutter 
between fifty and one hundred does not produce neces- 
sarily a speed of one seventy-fifth of a second. More 
often it produces a disabled shutter. In no circumstances 
attempt to improvise different speeds. The shutter- 
speeds on modern shutters have been decided upon after 
long experience, and they have been found to be satis- 
factory for nearly every amateur and professional re- 
quirement within reason. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 


A Word for the Plate-Camera 


For some unaccountable reason many amateur- 
photographers appear to shun the plate-camera in 
favor of the roll-film equipment. The peculiar fact 
about this decided preference is that it is not due al- 
ways to technical photographic reasons, but more often 
to an unreasonable aversion to the use of plates. This 
aversion, which is unjustified on the part of the average 
camerist, is unaccountable to those who know the im- 
portant place that plate-cameras occupy in the equip- 
ment of the best-known amateur and professional 
workers throughout the world. 

The roll-film camera has its advantages, and it is 
not my intention to belittle its efficient service in 
thousands of cases where a plate-camera could not be 
used advantageously. However, the owners of plate- 
cameras are able to rally to the support of their equip- 
ments and to tell of remarkable photographic exploits 
at home and abroad. As the old landlord in “Silas 
Marner” remarked to guests who wete inclined to be 
too combative, “The truth lies atween you: you ’re both 
right and both wrong, as I allays say!” In short, my 
present word for the plate-camera is not so much in 
its defense as it is to point out a few of its features that 
are of value to camerists irrespective of any equipment 
that they might have or prefer. 

The use of glass-plates is not as bothersome as many 
amateurs suppose. Modern plateholders are well built, 
light and can be loaded easily. A darkroom is not re- 
quired to load the plateholder, as a changing-bag is 
now supplied with which it is possible to load and un- 
load plates in broad daylight. With regard to develop- 
ing, the changing-bag is again employed to transfer 
the plates from the plateholders into the developing- 
tank, after which developing may proceed in daylight 
with perfect safety. A distinct advantage of the dry- 


plate is the opportunity it gives the camerist to make 
an exposure and then to develop it at once without 
sacrificing other unused exposures or being obliged to 








wait until all exposures on a roll of film are made, 
Another gain that the owner of a plate-camera enjoys 
is the chance to select the right kind of dryplate for 
the work in hand. There are fast, medium, slow, non- 
halation, panchromatic, orthochromatic, contrast and 
other types of dryplates on the market to-day. Then 
there are the famous Lumiére autochromes and the 
well-known plates for photography in natural colors, 

The outstanding feature of plate-cameras is the great 
advantage of the ground-glass on which the image is 
focused as it is to appear on the plate. This fact, alone, 
is of inestimable value to the camerist. It means — 
all things being equal — that every picture made will 
be focused correctly; that it will be composed to bet- 
ter advantage, and that it will be exposed properly. 
Many attractive plate-cameras are fitted with a double- 
or triple-extension bellows, which permits the use of 
the single elements of the lens to obtain larger images 
of distant objects and also to do enlarging and copy- 
ing. These models are equipped, usually, with rising- 
and-falling lens-front, swing-back, drop-bed, sliding- 
base and other adjustments of great practical value. 
The efficient use of telephoto-lenses to obtain views of 
inaccessible mountain-peaks, buildings, ships at sea, 
etc., is confined virtually to plate-cameras. 

Those who complain of the weight and bulk of plate- 
cameras are reminded that the foremost travelers, 
lecturers, scientists and photographers have carried 
plate-cameras to the four corners of the earth. Why? 
Certainly not because they enjoyed carrying the heavy 
equipment. An article well worth reading is the ex- 
cellent one, “The Camera in Camp,” by Charles M. 
Mansfield, in the June, 1917, PHotro-Era. To quote, 
“Every man is a crank on a certain equipment, and in 
my case I obtained the best results with a 5 x 7 view- 
camera with an extra long bellows fitted with an an- 
astigmat lens. I have carried such a camera many 
thousands of miles into the northern woods of Canada, 
down into the Everglades of Florida, across moun- 
tains, on my back, in baggage and freight cars, in canoes 
and on the backs of pack-animals, and the most harm 
that has ever happened to it has been the breaking of a 
couple of ground-glasses.”” Though the practical effi- 
ciency of the roll-film camera has been proved, the 
plate-camera still holds a position all its own. 

HE. Brearpstey. 


Using a Developer More than Once 


Now that our chemicals cost us more, photographers 
have to look round more carefully to make sure that 
no reasonable economy is neglected, and economy in 
the use of developing-solutions seems to be a very 
promising field. No one can dispute the fact that the 
actual quantity of pyro, metol, etc., that is used for 
developing a negative is only a minute fraction of the 
quantity present in the solution, and that when this is 
used only once the greater part of the comparatively 
expensive chemical goes down the sink. The question 
is to what extent this can be avoided without in any 
way lessening the quality of the work. The cost of the 
developer required for a single negative is so small 
compared with that of the plate itself, and still more 
with the value of a good negative, that no one will 
doubt that, whatever the apparent waste, the quality 
of the result must not be allowed to suffer. 

The custom of using the developer once only and 
then throwing it away no doubt originated when pyro 
was the only available substance and the use of sulphite 
was unknown. A pyro-ammonia or pyro-soda developer 
made up without any sulpbite or metabisulphite be- 
comes quite black in the course of developing a single 
plate, and if used for a second would not only stain it, 
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but would be found very much weakened by the oxida- 
tion which with such a solution is so rapid. The rapid 
blackening of the liquid itself is evidence of such oxida- 
tion. Now that sulphite or its equivalent is always pres- 
ent in the developer the case is different. 

The reasons given for the advice to use the developer 
once only are that by using it we not only weaken it in 
dev eloping- -power to some indefinite extent, but it also 
becomes more highly restrained, since one result of 
developing a plate is the formation of soluble bromide 
in the solution. 

The dilution and exposure tothe air also facilitate oxi- 
dation of the developer, which is shown by it changing to 
a dark color. An oxidized developer has a great tend- 
ency to stain the film, as well as the fingers and nails. 
Allied to this is the fact that, as a number of negatives 
in succession are developed in the same lot of solution, 
the color of the image tends to become less and less of a 
pure black as the operation proceeds. 

The most serious alteration is that which is brought 
about by the formation of bromide. The modern tend- 
ency is to do away with bromide in the developer when 
it is applied to the plate, relying on what is formed as 
the developing action proceeds to keep the negative 
clean. That the bromide formed by the development 
of the latent image does actually exercise such an effect 
is shown by developing, intentionally or accidentally, 
an unexposed plate or film in a dish by itself. If left in 
a developer of the usual strength for the usual time it 
will be found to be badly fogged, although an exposed 
result treated for the same length of time in an identical 
solution will develop up with no fog at all. The explana- 
tion is that the exposed plate forms bromide in the de- 
veloper by the action of the solution on the exposed 
silver salt, and so it is only for the first few moments 


that a full strength unrestrained solution is acting, 
whereas the unexposed plate, forming no bromide, is 
exposed for the whole time to a full strength developer, 
and so is fogged. 

Bromide added to a developer in small quantities is 
not actually injurious, provided the plate has been 
fully exposed. It delays development, but does not 
make any other difference that need be taken into ac- 
count. But if the exposure has not been ample, the 
presence of bromide has the effect of increasing the 
apparent underexposure, and giving a hard negative 
without detail in the shadows. In the case of over- 
exposed negatives, the bromide does no good, except 
to make the negative a little less opaque; but in such 
vases it has no ill effects at all. 

For the development of plates which are fully ex- 
posed, therefore, there would seem to be no reason why 
one lot of developer should not be used over and over 
again, provided it does not stain. Hence for work in 
which the exposures are known, when one can count 
upon having no cases of underexposure, we may effect 
an economy of this sort without fear. For studio. 
portraiture, for copying and other exposures made a 
home under such conditions that an error in pened 
is easily remedied by the use of a second plate, there- 
fore, we may use the one lot of solution as long as it is 
acting quickly enough for our purpose. 

A professional photographer, an acquaintance of the 
writer, whose work is of a very varied character, uses 
M.Q, for his bromide and gaslight-prints, and when this 
has been so far modified by use that there is any risk 
that the prints will not be of a good color, he pours it 
back into a stock-bottle, and subsequently employs it 
for negative-work. 

A. M. Knieut, in Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





G. B.G.— The quickest method to mark plates 
is to do so witha lead-pencil on the margin. By 
that, we mean to place a small number or letter in one 
corner, and then, on a piece of paper or in a notebook, 
set down whatever corresponds to the number or letter 
that you have written on the plate. The writer has de- 
veloped hundreds of plates, and has always found that 
this method, simple as it is, has avoided any complica- 
tions. The methods to mark plates are so varied that 
there is no limit to the means to keep each negative 
separate from any other negative. It matters little 
whether it is one negative or two or three dozen nega- 
tives in one batch. In either case the use of a letter or 
a number in rotation will keep each plate separate. 
As an example, suppose you have twelve plates which 
you wish to distinguish from fifty other plates. Before 
loading into the plateholder, mark in one corner of 
ach plate, beginning, we will say, with Al, A2, AS, 
etc., to A12. The lead-pencil mark will not be removed 
through any chemical action necessary to develop and 
fix the plate. When the process is completed, and the 
plates are dry, each plate will bear the number, as in- 
dicated above, and you will have no difficulty to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. 

J. G. Mi— A small camera, taking pictures 12 
x 23, eguipped with anastigmat lens with a 
speed of F/3.5, may be obtained. providing that 
the fitting is done by a competent optician. It has been 
found possible to take a lens, such as the Goerz Kino 
High-Power F/3.5, three-inch focus, and fit it to a com- 
pound shutter, which again may be fitted to a Goerz 
V. P. Tenax Camera. The entire matter depends upon 
whether you are able to obtain such a camera new or 
second hand, and also whether the C. P. Goerz Amer- 
ican Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, New York 
City, would be willing to consider making the required 
changes. We would suggest that you write to them 
direct. 

A. M. H.— The curvature obtained now and 
then in panoram-prints is due to the fact that 
the lens in your camera swings on an axis. When- 
ever you are photographing straight lines, such as a 
street or a fence, these lines are apt to curve, due to the 
fact that the lens is in motion. In the Cirkut cameras, 
mentioned in our previous letter, the film itself is moved 
by a clock-work mechanism and the lens remains sta- 
tionary. In this way there is no distortion, and a pic- 
ture of any sweep, even an entire circle, may be made 
with excellent results. We would suggest writing to 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., for 
their latest descriptive matter dealing with Cirkut 
cameras. The information which you will obtain will 
be both instructive and interesting. 

F. C. K.— Optical glass is affected to a greater 
or lesser degree by light and atmospheric con- 
ditions. Some glasses are more sensitive than others. 
As a rule, the anastigmat lenses are apt to be affected 
more than cheaper lenses because high-grade lenses 
receive a higher polish. It must be remembered that 
highly polished optical glass closely resembles highly 
polished steel in that light and moisture cause corro- 











sion. In some cases, lenses that are protected care- 
fully never show discoloration or other defects — even 
after years of service. The photographer should see 
to it that his lens is always capped or otherwise pro- 
tected from light and moisture when it is not in use. 
You should never leave a camera and its lens exposed 
to direct sunlight, for by so doing you may not only 
fog the unexposed plates or films, but cause serious 
damage to the lens. 

W. O. C.— There are three general types of 
lens-construction mentioned in lens-catalogs. 
An unsymmetrical lens is one whose front or back 
combination, usually, may not be used alone. A sym- 
metrical lens is one which permits the use alone of 
either front or back combination. As a rule, both are 
of the same focus. A convertible Jens is one in which 
the front combination is of a different focus from that 
of the back combination —thus giving three focal 
lengths in the same lens. To illustrate: an unsymmetri- 
cal lens might be of 6-inch focus only; a symmetrical 
lens of 6-inch and 12-inch focus; and a convertible lens 
of 6-inch, 9-inch and 14-inch focus. 

J. S. R.— With regard to a Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat F/6.8 lens as compared tothe newer 
low-priced F/7.5 lens, we beg to state that if you 
intend to confine your photographic work within the 
scope of an ordinary roll-film camera, and do not in- 
tend to use the lens to copy, enlarge or do telephoto 
work, we believe that the lower-priced F/7.5 lens will 
meet your requirements efficiently. 

On the other hand, if you intend to do several kinds 
of photographic work with a long bellows-extension, 
rising and falling front and other attachments for seri- 
ous photography, we believe the B. & L. Plastigmat 
will serve you to better advantage. The F/7.5 lenses 
are specially made for use on roll-film cameras, and for 
that purpose they are in most respects equivalent to 
the high-priced lenses; but should you use one of these 
lenses on a different equipment, such as a high-grade 
long-extension plate-camera, the lenses would not cover 
satisfactorily, nor would they serve you as well as other 
lenses higher in price. 

N. T. B.— The Goerz Dogmar F/4.5 lens will 
meet your requirements satisfactorily if your 
camera has sufficient bellows-extension. You 
will be able to utilize the three-focus advantage; 
namely, the complete lens, the front combination and 
the back combination. By writing to the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, 
New York City, you will obtain complete data as to 
the exact focal lengths of the various combinations. 
Without reserve, we can state that the lens, for the pur- 
pose you intend to use it, will meet every test. 

J. H.— Development of negatives by the glass- 
positive method. Make your glass positive by con- 
tact, as you would a lantern-slide or window-trans- 
parency, and from that make as many negatives as 
you wish. If you wish to make enlarged negatives, 
first make an enlarged positive in the enlarging camera 
by any of the light-sources that are popular and effect- 
ive. Many professionals make these enlarged positives 
by direct daylight — a very simple matter — and from 
these enlarged positives make contact negatives. 

C. K. O.— Most shutters may vary in speed if 
turned on their sides or inverted. This possibil- 
itv should not be overlooked, particularly when en- 
gaged in making important pictures. The variation 
may not be very great, and probably in most cases 
the camerist would experience no trouble. If roller- 
blind or focal-plane shutters are being used it is well to 
make sure that the tension-spring has been tightened 
sufficiently to close the shutter — no matter in what 


position it may be held. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





N. A.— “Early Morn” (two rows of corn-shocks 
in perspective) — This is a rather hackneyed subject. 
The arrangement is too symmetrical; i.e., the three 
shocks at the left and the three at the right being too 
similar to yield much variety, although the tree at the 
right helps a little in this respect. The sky is blank, 
which might have been avoided, or a deeper tone might 
have been given to it, beginning at the top and graded 
down toward the horizon line. 





by scattered highlights. Do not forget the principle 
laid down by Puotro-Era, and exemplified by an illus- 
tration some time last year, to the effect that, if any- 
where, it is in still-life that simplicity of composition - 
fewness of objects — should prevail. 

P. G. D.— Your picture is somewhat indistinct. It 
is not of a character to warrant any negligence or care- 
lessness in the definition. Unfortunately, the picture is 
divided in two nearly equal parts — itself a violation 
of good taste and artistic composition. There is a lack 
of central interest. The interest is scattered, as you see 
—the sky visible through the tops of the trees, the 
scattered mass of pebbles in the middle of the reflection 
at the bottom. The picture lacks centralization of in- 
terest. 

M. H.— The best picture in the lot is “Miss T.” It 
is in a uniformly high key, well posed and lighted. Not 
knowing the lady, we cannot pass judgment upon the 
features, although it seems to me that the width be- 
tween the nostrils appears slightly exaggerated. This 
can be obviated, mostly by lighting, although the fo- 
cal length of the lens plays an important part. In 
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L. L. B.— No apparent arrangement or center of in- 
terest, unless it be the group of trees a little to the 
right of the center. This group is dominated, however, 
by the very dark tree-trunk at the right foreground, and 
which, itself, is equalized by one at the opposite side. 
Of course the original view was delightful to the eye, 
but in the photograph the effect is less interesting. 
There were possibilities which, however, you do not 
appear to have utilized to the best advantage. 

S. S. S.— Your picture of fishing-tackle as a life- 
study is commendable, but it does not appear.to call 
for the use of a soft-focus lens. Here, the objects are of 
a character that appear to require clear definition. 
They are also so near to the observer that only defective 
Vision would cause the indistinct result that you have 
here portrayed. Moreover, the arrangement is marred 


“Mrs. A. A. B.,” there is nothing objectionable, as the 
result appears to be the strict adherence to the physical 
aspect of the sitter. “Miss H.” is very pleasing; per- 
haps, really, the best picture in the entire lot were it 
not for the eyes, which have a somewhat staring ex- 
pression. Had the eyes been lowered a trifle, the effect 
might have been more desirable. The slight shadow on 
the left side of the neck could have been modified in 
the negative with material benefit. The pose is ad- 
mirable, which refers also to the treatment of the 
hands. “Doris” is badly placed. Very angular. The 
dress and hand are arranged not very gracefully, and 
there should be more margin at the left or behind the 
sitter. It is more important than camerists realize to 
pay attention to these seeming trifles. Failure to do so 
usually results in disappointment. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


in the table. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/§, or 
the tables on the opposite page. 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 


MONTH AND WEATHER 










































































SUBJECTS. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 


rather 
sunrise- 


studies of 
and 


distant landscapes ; 
heavy clouds;  sunset- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 


; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-se enes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


ground ; 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 


ground ; : landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showi ing both sunny onl shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 
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For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
aumber given for the class of subject. 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 


16 
to 
48 


very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in 4 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 


U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 





ppo- 
stop 


site are based upon the use of 


_As all the figures in the table o 














For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number 


Example 


in the third column 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 





| 


| 


U.S. 1 
U.S. 2 
U. S. 2.4 
U.S. 3 
U.S. 8 


stop 


Pppo- 
ppear 
stops 


U.S. 16 
U. S. 32 
U. S. 64 


As all the figures in the table o 
site are based upon the use of 
F/8, or U. S. 4, it does not a 
here among the ratios for other 


F/4 
F/5.6 
F/6.3 
F/7 
F/11 
F/16 


F/22. 


F/32 


the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 


x 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
| x ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
| XX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,”’ note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
| X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
| x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
| x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
x 8 For other piates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
X 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 











| class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 
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Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. 8. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercia! 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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YOUR CRITICISM INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to encourage and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we shall introduce a new compe- 
tition beginning with this issue. It consists of the re- 
production of an excellent photograph, but not perfect 
in composition. To those who send us the best criti- 
cism, before the twentieth of the current month, we 
shall send, postpaid, a copy of “Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson. In the event 
of several replies being satisfactory, several prizes (the 
same book), not exceeding three, will be awarded. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, more ex- 
posures are made of landscapes than of any other out- 
door-subject. The main thing to be remembered is the 
principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. Anderson is 
an eminent exponent of pictorial photography in its 
highest sense, and he has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than as the illustrator of his now celebrated 
work, “ Pictorial Landscape Photography.’” The book is 
devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the qualities that 
are necessary to a successful open landscape, in summer 
or in winter, wide country-road, a view with a stretch 
of water or to a landscape with a single figure as acces- 
sory, as shown in fourteen full-page halftone plates. 





Figure-Composition in Landscape 


PROSPECTIVE pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe publication, 7} x 10} inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper. gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 
graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art-critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 
landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but Puoto-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready for 
shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be 
of vital importance to all buyers of photographic ma- 
terial, amateur and professional. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 





Hersert W. Guieason, author of the view of Yo- 
semite Falls which adorns the current front-cover and 
page 127, did not place himself in the position, like 
many others who have photographed this magnificent 
natural spectacle, to be obliged to say, “‘I can’t help 
if my picture of Yosemite Falls is flat and monotonous; 
that ’s the way it looked when I was there and photo- 
graphed it. Blame the light-conditions, not me.” Mr. 
Gleason visited Yosemite Valley, as he does the other 
National parks, for the purpose to make photographs 
of its beauty-spots, and, being an able and experi- 
enced craftsman, he chose his light advantageously. 
It will be noticed that the light falls obliquely upon 
the fall and its setting, and that there is a virtually 
complete scale of gradations, the highest light being 
the principal fall; also that the reflection is not as seen 
in a huge mirror—a feature apparently the aim of 
most photographers, and to obtain which requires no 
special technical ability. Mr. Gleason’s effort is the 
result of excellent judgment from the selection of the 
view-point to the finished print. Data: 8x 10 Korona 
view-camera; 12-inch Goerz; stop, F/11; js; second; 
Orthonon plate; pyro-soda; 8 x 10 Kresko print. 

There are many advanced amateur workers who will 
exclaim, upon seeing Mr. Walinger’s portrait-study, 
page 110, “Nothing remarkable. Conventional pro- 
fessional work!”” T wonder if any of them will stop to 
consider the amount of study, experience and skill this 
“conventional” portrait represents, and, even given 
the apparatus and studio that Mr. Walinger had at 
his command when he produced this picture, if one of 
them could have come within twenty-five percent of 
the excellence of his result. As a matter of fact, this is 
a demonstration-portrait, made without any prepara- 
tion, under an unaccustomed light, of an unfamiliar 
model, at the Photographers’ National Convention, 
Cleveland, 1916. But the artist, who is one of the mas- 
ter-photographers of this country, was equal to the 
demands made upon his skill, and, illustrating his 
methods of lighting and arranging the sitter, before a 
large gathering of brother-craftsmen, exposed several 
8 x 16 plates with uniform success. The present por- 
trait is one of them. The qualities so highly esteemed 
by expert portraitists — skilful and appropriate light- 
ing, correctness of drawing, roundness of presentation, 
simple and artistic arrangement and good chemical 
effect — are here exemplified in a masterly manner. 
The refined beauty and grace of the model — not to 
overlook her charming coiffure — helped in no small 
degree to bring about so delightful a result. No data. 

Although not faultless, Mr. Taylor’s camping-scene, 
page 113, has much to commend it to PHotro-ERA read- 
ers. The wholesome outdoor spirit, the grouping of the 
campers and the correctness of the tone-values deserve 
praise. The middle figure is conscious of the presence 
of the camera, which is an unpardonable sin; the back- 
ground has retired beyond the focus of the lens and 
assumed an uncertainty of definition, while the areas of 
sky and water, by their placement, add little to the 
composition. Data: June, 2 p.m.; fair light; Popular 
Pressman (34 x 53); 63-inch Aldis lens; stop, F/8; 3's 
second; Standard Orthonon; Ortol. 

“The Gothics,” page 116, by the late Alexis H 
French, an ardent amateur photographer, of Brookline, 
Mass., is one of a large collection of 8 x 10 views made 








by him in the course of several visits to the Adiron- 
dacks, in the state of New York. The view of lake - 
with its background of mountains and clouds — is 
typical of the picturesque character of New York’s prin- 
cipal mountain-group, with its numerous attractive 
summer-resorts. The picture excels in impressiveness 
of proportions, tone-values and general technique. 
No data. 

Mr. Worstall’s camp-scene, page 117, is another re- 
minder of the “‘ Vacation-Pictures’’ competition, which 
closes October 31, and to which it is hoped camerists 
will contribute. The picture before us has the merit 
of unusual yet pleasing proportions, and although it is 
divided into three entirely dissimilar sections, none 
conflicts with any other. Despite the interest being at 
the left — among the campers seated before the fire — 
the eye rests with satisfaction on the nearby lake, seen 
through a pretty group of birches, and does not decline 
to linger admiringly upon the pretty wood at the right. 
We have here a picture of triple interest, yet connected 
directly and logically, if not according to artistic pre- 
cepts. This departure appears to be justified by the 
character of the composition — a panorama, which is 
often comprehensive and decorative. The outdoor 
feeling is well expressed by Mr. Worstall, and the work- 
manship, including values, is very commendable. Data: 
September, 10 a.m.; cloudy, dull; 5 x 12 (inches) 
Al Vista Panoram camera; 6-inch R. R. lens; stop, 
F/7; no color-screen; 4 second; roll-film; pyro, in 
tank; direct print on Cyko Normal. 

Like many musical artists, Mr. Ralph Osborne, the 
eminent baritone, is an enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher, and one of rare ability and resourcefulness. His 
interest in animal-photography has developed a phase 
that will find numerous imitators, for it is filled with 
many interesting possibilities, and offers amusement 
both to old and young. 

We quote from Mr. Osborne’s letter: “ Although, as 
I have said, these studies can be done with virtually 
any camera, personally I prefer to work with a 4.x 5 
reflecting-camera, as being the most convenient, and 
out of doors it can be used without a tripod. ‘The 
Bone of Contention, ‘The Early Bird Catches the 
Worm’ and ‘Consternation of the Early Bird’ were 
all made on the ground, out of doors, with a 9-inch 
Smith Semi-Achromatic lens and color-sensitive plates 
The other was done with a 7-inch P. & S., Series ITI, 
Orthoplan lens. Hammer’s Non-Halation Orthochro- 
matic plates were used in each case. All the illustrations 
in this article are made from 8 x 10 enlargements done 
with an 8-inch Smith Semi-Achromatic lens.” 

Although Mr. Osborne has not demonstrated his 
artistic talent in these toy-creations, he has given a 
good account of himself in his self-portrait, page 121. 
We have here a portrait of solid, plastic construction, 
forceful and dignified in expression, and a correct like- 
ness, as well. Data: 4x 5 Soho Reflecting; 8-inch Smith 
(soft-focus); at F/6; evening — 500-watt nitrogen-filled 
bulb in Parallax reflector; 6 seconds; Imperial Duonon 
plate; Metol, in tank; 8 x 10 print on Cyko Enlarging; a 
white diffusing-screen was used between the light and 
the subject. 

Although the martial spirit prevails throughout the 
land, and our people are called upon to make great 
sacrifices in blood and treasure, nothing will be more 
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welcome than peace — but peace with honor, permanent 
peace. Mrs. Cook and Mr. Sutter have expressed this 
fervent hope, in word and picture, on page 124. This 
beautiful sentiment emanated from Mr. Sutter, who, 
imbued with the nobility and universality of his fra- 
ternal order, appears to have seen the light. Let us 
all hope that the vision has not been in vain. Data: 
July 31,5 p.M.; 3's second; Hammer Blue Label; R.R. 
lens; stop, U.S. 8. 

When it is remembered that the great painters and 
sculptors have drawn upon the industries for subjects 
of artistic expression — Velasquez, “The Weavers;”’ 
Paul, the Veronese, “‘ Arachne;”’ Millet, “‘ The Gleaners,”’ 
and Aizelin, “La Fileuse,”’ for example — one wonders 
why photographers have not entered this field, which is 
so rich in illustrative material. To be sure, they have 
utilized certain agricultural activities, such as haying, 
plowing and mowing — even ad nauseam — but many 
more are left. The commercial industries, too, offer a 
prolific field for exploitation (we have seen the cobbler 
several times), and Kenneth Dows, page 126, has chosen 
a somewhat unusual theme — etching. Mr. Dows has 
shown admirable judgment in the management of his 
subject, and, while he has not slighted the artist nor the 
accessories, he has placed the strongest emphasis upon 
the press, upon the product of the operation — the 
etching. On the other hand, if the etcher were to pos- 
sess the dominating interest, then he, the operator, 
the producer, would stand out most conspicuously. 
Data: February, 1917; light from high cellar-window, 
sunlight outside; Standard Orthonon, Ross 17-inch 
Telecentric; stop, F'//5.6; 45 seconds; platinum print. 

The seven pictures of natural scenery by V. Akers, 
pages 128 to 132, are the work of a professional land- 
scape-painter, like William S. Davis, whose natural taste 
and professional training enable him to discover and 
appropriate the pictorial elements of the scene. Very 
naturally, too, he will avoid the mistake made fre- 
quently by camerists to introduce an excess of material 
or to divide the interests. It is interesting to note how 
the painter-photographer discriminates in his choice 
of pictorial themes and with what facility he obtains 
his proportions. That Mr. Akers is a capital photog- 
rapher needs no argument. He evidently realizes how 
closely pictorial photography is allied to painting, and 
that the excellence of the result is in proportion to the 
skill and judgment exercised in the use of brush and 
palette and of lens and printing-medium. 

As to his method of working, Mr. Akers writes: 
“My camera is an ordinary 3A Brownie, 3} x 5} size, 
my lens a Verito Special, 63-inch focus, Eastman N. C. 
films for my orthochromatic properties, and a set of 
Wratten and Wainwright K-1, K-2 and K-83 color-fil- 
ters, which I use in the two-inch squares with an adjust- 
able holder. This outfit, on an old, heavy and staunch 
8 x 10 camera-tripod, completes my field-equipment.”’ 

In “Beach-Photography,” page 135, Foster Lardner 
has displayed a fine sense of balance — one of those ex- 
amples of figure-composition where a single figure coun- 
teracts a large number. The scene is a novel and inter- 
esting one. Data: August, 1917, 11 a.M.; brilliant 
light; 3A Special Kodak (3} x 53); 63-inch Zeiss 
Kodak lens; stop, F/22; no color-screen. 

The view presented on page 136 shows the most re- 
markable group of skyscrapers in the world —re- 
markable both for height and architectural beauty. 
The latter quality certainly belongs to the Gothic 
Woolworth Tower (freed of the present scaffolding) and 
the majestic Municipal Building (not visible here). Our 
picture was made, evidently, over a year ago, for several 
tall structures, including those of the Equitable Life, the 
United States Express and the Telephone and Tele- 





graph, completed since, are lacking. However, viewed 
as it is, from a point opposite the Battery, the scene 
is one of impressive beauty, and with an American 
dreadnought passing by, it awakens thoughts of ap- 
prehension among the nervous; for what costly dam- 
age might not be wrought by an enemy warship lying 
off Sandy Hook? The principal of these towering 
office buildings, beginning at the left, are the West 
Street Building (403 feet): the Woolworth (750 feet); 
the City Investing, with the gabled roof (486 feet); the 
adjoining Singer Tower (612 feet); the immense White- 
hall, this side of it (424 feet), and the Bankers’ Trust, 
colonnade surmounted by pyramidal roof (539 feet). 

In an early issue, we hope to publish a quite recent 
view of lower New York, showing to the best possible 
advantage the most prominent skyscrapers, including 
the beautiful Municipal Building — fourth tallest 
structure in New York — the Woolworth, the Western 
Union, the new Equitable, and others seen best from 
the Brooklyn side. 

The original of the “Skyline of New York”’ is a 
copyrighted photograph, a bromide enlargement of 
striking effectiveness, issued by the Detroit Publishing 
Company, and is one of the most popular pictures 
(“‘best sellers”) in the art-stores. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Pictures in which their authors have succeeded 
best in interpreting the spirit of spring appear in this 
department at this time. Mr. Martin certainly has 
caught the feeling of the year’s initial season, with its 
prevailing soft, ingratiating atmosphere and delicate 
tones of color. The placement in the picture-area of 
the blossoming apple-tree is very happy, amid the 
pretty, gentle slopes of fresh, young verdure, and a 
glorious sky overhead. Data: 11 a.m.; bright light; 
5 x 7 camera; Collinear lens, 7}-inch focus; at full 
aperture (F/7.7); 3-time ray-filter; jy second; Stand- 
ard Orthonon; M. Q. tube; in tray; enlarged print (8 
x 10) on Glossy Enlarging Cyko. 

Mr. Dimbleby’s picture, page 141, owes its attract- 
iveness to the little girl busily gathering “ Flowers on 
Life’s Pathway.” The subject is one familiar to PHoto- 
Era readers, but, in this instance, the artist has treated 
it in an unconventional manner by placing his camera 
considerably below the subject of his theme. Owing to 
the bright sunlight and the dark landscape, the tonal 
gradations are few and the effect is sharp contrast. 
The values are good, however, and the general result 
forcefully pleasing. Data: May 20, 1917, 5.30 P.M.; 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 3 (2} x 3}); 33-inch Goerz 
Celor, F/4.8; stop, F/6.8; 3's second; Ansco Speed 
Film; tank-developed; print on Enlarging Cyko Con- 
trast Platinum; enlarged five times. 

The old, old story is told with romantic truth by 
Mr. Pertuch, who could hardly have chosen a more 
delightful setting than a spot in the woods at spring- 
time. Everything in the picture appears absolutely 
spontaneous. We are unseen and interested witnesses 
of the simple incident, but enjoy, in particular, the quiet 
wood so charmingly presented and suggestive of the 
melody of birds and the low voices of human love. 
Data: April, 1917, 10 a.m.; bright light; Hammer 
Ortho, Extra Fast; pyro; Collinear rear lens, F/8; 


L second; enlarged print on Artura Carbon Black. 


Beginners’ Competition 
Acruatep by the spirit of patriotism, many workers 
have attempted to picture the American flag, but gen- 
erally with little artistic success. They then tried their 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Dangers of an Improvised Darkroom 


Tue user of a daylight-loading camera does not 
realize what he has to be thankful for. When an ex- 
posed roll-film is to be replaced by a fresh one, he simply 
performs the operation in broad daylight; but the user 
of dryplates, desiring to recharge his plateholders, 
needs to worry about a place where it can be done in 
safety. If the darkroom of a professional or of a camera 
club, or a perfectly dark closet in some hotel, is not 
available, he resorts to the next best thing — he im- 
provises one. The hospitable owner of a cottage by 
the roadside invites him to use the closet under the 
stairs. Grateful of the chance, our camerist enters; 
but hardly has he closed the door behind him when 
he observes broad beams of light entering above and 
below the door. He explains the situation to his host, 
who gladly shuts the front-door and lowers the window- 
shades, thus excluding the afternoon-sun. Submitting 
himself to solitary confinement, the camerist breathes 
a sigh of relief, for the door appears to be light-tight. 
But, behold! — another streak of light greets him 
from a place where the clapboards have parted. He 
pulls off his coat and stops the leak. He is about to 
open his box of unexposed plates, when he observes 
two parallel rays of light falling directly in front of 
him. He quickly claps the cover on the box, and, with 
the aid of some papers drawn from his inside coat- 
pocket, and a few pins, he succeeds in shutting out the 
intruders. That was a lucky escape. 

He begins to grow more cautious. He waits, so as 
to become more accustomed to the darkness, hardly 
noticing the stuffiness and heat of the place. Chancing 
to turn around, he notices with horror that light still 
enters above and below the door; but his vest serves 
admirably as a check for the base,while his dark cravat 
takes care of the top of the door. Fortunately, his 
disrobing-process stops right here. A faint ray of light 
coming from the keyhole does not trouble him; he 
covers it with his body. His feverish anxiety and phys- 
ical efforts have caused him to perspire freely; but 
he is happy, for nowhere can he detect the slightest 
trace of light — he cannot even notice the hand he 
passes before his face. All is serene. No; no one opens 
the door, for he has locked it. He goes through the 
tedious and trying process of changing and marking 
his plates in safety and quiet. Replacing his clothes, 
he emerges from his prison-cell — tired, wet and thirsty, 
but otherwise contented. He now appreciates the 
need of a changing-bag, which he heard discussed and 
recommended at the camera-club only the day before, 
and decides to procure one. In fact, he Jost no time to 
get it; for several of his plates were spoiled by drops 
of perspiration falling on them in that stuffy little 
closet, and, what came nearly being worse, he had an 
awful time to recover some private letters which he 
had placed over a leak and neglected to take with him. 
Moral: See that your improvised darkroom is abso- 
lutely safe before you begin to uncover a plate; or, 
better still, provide yourself with a changing-bag. 


Toy-Photography 


Wirn Grace Rutter’s practical essay on the use of 
culinary dishes in photography fresh in mind, I gazed 








with amazement on the array of miniature trays on 
the counter of a nearby photo-dealer. To induce the 
beginner to do his own work, these dainty, shallow 
dishes, for prints varying in size from 2} x 3} to 4x 5, 
have colored pictures in the glass-covered bottom and 
tiny handles at the ends. Fascinating things they were, 
to look at, but of little practical use on account of their 
diminutive size. Therefore, one has to hand it to Miss 
Rutter for her extremely intelligent and practical way 
to use the pans and trays of the kitchen! Her article 
appeared in the preceding issue of PHoto-Era and elic- 
ited hearty praise from all sides. In this connection it 
may be well to ask the question: “When will the 
amateur practitioner learn to know that the photo- 
chemical operations require spacious trays, with plenty 
of solution and chance to keep it homogeneous — uni- 
formly mixed — with no possibility for ingredients to 
settle and thus cause spotting and streaks in the prints?” 


The Well-Informed Photo-Salesman 


WueEn, in reply to a polite inquiry whether he has 
read so-and-so’s article in so-and-so’s photo-magazine, 
the salesman behind the kodak-counter says, “No; I 
never read the photo-journals,” one has reason to 
think that such a clerk is not eager to add to his stock 
of knowledge. How much more valuable would he 
not be to his employer were he to acquaint himself 
with the contents of a standard photo-magazine as it 
reaches his counter each month. A customer is very 
likely to prefer a photo-salesman who is well informed 
and, when time is not too precious, can discuss with 
intelligence and profit the happenings in the photo- 
graphic world. Even if there is no time to look over 
the photo-magazine during business-hours, it can be 
taken home and examined there. Both text and ad- 
vertisements are interesting, as they indicate current 
photographic conditions and progress. 


Modern Journalism 


THE new member — a professor of history at a dis- 
tinguished American university — in order to express 
his appreciation of the hospitality he had enjoyed at 
the Club before being elected to membership, 
had offered to give to the members of the club a series 
of talks on modern history, free of charge. The house 
committee is now considering this courteous offer. 
That such a course of instruction is advisable may be 
gathered from the fact that certain members are a 
little shaky regarding European history. For instance, 
as editorial writers on prominent daily papers they 
have stated that the Kaiser’s name is William III, and 
that of his father, Frederick William III; whereas it 
should be William II and Frederick II, respectively. 
Fred. William III was the husband of Queen Louise of 
Prussia. The present pope has been referred to as Leo 
X; Frederick the Great as Alexander the Great; Napo- 
leon III as Emperor of the third French empire; that 
the relations between France and the United States 
have always been absolutely friendly. There are other 
anachronisms equally ludicrous; but whether these 
humorists would welcome an opportunity to acquire 
accurate historical knowledge, remains to be seen. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Copyright, Detroit Publishing Co. 


“And for your country, boy, and for that Flag, never dream a dream but of serving her as she bid 
you, even though the service carry you through a thousand hells. No matter what happens to you, 
no matter who flatters you or who abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night pass 
but you pray God to bless that Flag. Remember, boy, that behind officers and government, and 
people even, there is the Country Herself; your Country, and that you belong to Her as you 
belong to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you would stand by your mother.” 


Gratuitous Criticism of the American Flag 


Here ’s a case that puzzles me and my associates- 
When an English cotemporary invites American pic- 
torialists to help make the next London Salon a success 
by contributing their finest work, despite the well- 
known difficulties of transportation across the Atlantic, 
and, at the same time, refers to the Stars and Stripes 
in a manner that is disrespectful, if not insulting, 
something must be wrong with the publishers or the 
editor of that particular journal. Certainly, this ex- 
pression of disrespect would seem to call for an apology. 
To speak slightingly of the American Flag at a time 
when proud Albion is looking to the United States for 
aid is in bad taste, to say the least. The American pho- 
tographic press has always shown a spirit of cordiality 
towards its English cotemporary, and, during the crit- 
ical times of the past two years, has not hesitated to 
express its admiration for British determination and 
pluck, so that for an English photographic journal to 
forsake its obvious field of journalism and treat the 
symbol of American liberty with disrespect does not 
impress me as a tactful attitude. Here are the remarks 
to which I make bold to object: 

““One of the most hopeless of flags from the point of 
view of pictorial design —I trust I shall not enrage 
any fervent American bosom — is the Stars and Stripes. 
It is so very elementary. It seems to offer you a choice 
of two extremes in trouserings. But even this can be 
toned down and ennobled by photography. Its fearful 





Edward Everett Hale. 


patterning can form a picture such as Mr. Mortimer 
has made of it in his ‘camera-fact’ in the summer- 
number of the Graphic. I hope that this passage will 
escape the editorial eye; but I should not like the pic- 
ture itself to escape the eye of my readers, for if ever 
a piece of drapery became alive and eloquent it is this. 
It is the pulse-beat of America. I mention it, because 
I think it introduces rather a new motive into pho- 
tography — that is all.” W.. A.B 


Convention of the Ohio-Michigan and 
Indiana Photographers’ Associations 


Tur convention of the Ohio-Michigan and the In- 
diana Photographers’ Associations, July 31 to August 
3, resulted in the unanimous vote to amalgamate the 
two associations. The official name adopted is, Ohio- 
Michigan-Indiana Photographers’ Association. The 
following officers were chosen: C. A. Shubert, Prince- 
ton, Ind., president; A. E. Riley, Coshocton, Ohio, 
secretary; Jack Keiser, Toledo, treasurer; P. Frank 
Bill, Cleveland, vice-president for Ohio; D. D. Spell- 
man, Detroit, vice-president for Michigan. Cedar 
Point, Ohio, was chosen for the next place of meeting. 
All members in good standing of the Ohio-Michigan 
and of the Indiana Associations were accepted into full 
membership in the new organization, and later, at the 
Congress meeting, the new association was granted a 
charter. The following constitution was adopted: 
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TION OF THE OHIO-MICHIGAN AND INDI- 
ANA PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTICLE I 
Title and Purpose 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be OHIO- 
rca PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this organization shall be: 

First, to foster fraternal relations and stimulate good fel- 
lowship among the professional photographers of Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Second, to co-operate with other photographic societies in 
the general uplift of the whole photographic profession. 

Third, to oppose every movement which tends to hinder 
the development of the art of photography, or to make it 
less profitable as a business. 

Fourth, to inaugurate exhibitions of photographic produc- 
tions on a scale commensurate with the progress of the art. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be of two kinds— active 
and associate. 

Sec. 2. All owners, part owners, managers of studios, or 
employees engaged in the photographic profession in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, shall be eligible to 
active membership. Only active members shall have the 
rights of franchise; employers may be active or associate 
members, at their option. 

c. 3. Photographers, not residents of the above States, 
manufacturers and dealers, their representatives, editors of 
photographic journals, artists or art students, student- 
photographers, and all those engaged in a business of a kin- 
dred nature to photography shall be eligible to associate 


membership. 
ARTICLE III 
Terms of Membership 


Section 1. All members of the association shall pay an 
annual fee, not to exceed the sum of three dollars, the exact 
amount for any one year to be determined by the executive 
board for that year. 

Sec. 2. Manufacturers, dealers, or their representatives 
who hold associate membership, shall not be allowed the free- 
dom of the convention-hall, to transact business, without 
having previously paid for space or desk-room. 

Sec. 3. The annual fees become due January ist, and 
must be paid prior to the opening of the next following con- 
vention. Any member failing to do this shall forfeit his 
membership and rights of franchise. 


ARTICLE IV 
O fiicers 


Section 1. The officers of this association shall consist of 

a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. 
They shall constitute the Executive Board. They shall take 
office 60 days after their election, and shall remain in office 
until 60 days after their successors are duly chosen. 
. Sec. 2. The office of the President shall regularly pass 
irom one state to another in the order of the initials of the 
States, and the Vice-Presidents shall be chosen, one from each 
State not represented by the President. 

Sec. 3. A Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 

year shall be appionted at the first session of the annual con- 
vention, to report at the second session. This Committee 
shall consist of one representative from each state. 
_ Sec. 4. The election of officers shall be held at the morn- 
ing session of the third day, unless postponed by majority 
vote of the association, and shall be by ballot, unless other- 
wise ordered. A majority of votes shall be necessary for a 
choice. 

Sec. 5. All persons elected to office shall signify their ac- 
ceptance upon notification. 


ARTICLE V 
Meetings 

Section 1. The convention of the association shall be held 
annually, except when, owing to the proximity of the meet- 
ing place of the Photographers’ Association of America, it 
shall be deemed expedient by the executive board to post- 
pone the meeting. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting of the executive board shall 
be at the time and place selected by the President. 

sec. 3. The place of the next convention shall be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the association. The time of 
the convention shall be determined by the executive board, 
subject to the approval of the executive board of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America. 

Sec. 4. Thirty active members in good standing shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of the association's 
business at the annual convention. 

Sec. 5. The proceedings of the meetings shall be governed 
by and conducted in accordance with the latest edition of 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR THE AMALGAMA- 





ARTICLE VI 
Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall preside over all meetings 
of the association and the executive board, and appoint all 
committees not otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-Presidents shall assume such duties as 
directed by the President, and in the temporary absence of 
the President the duties of that office shall be performed by 
the Vice-President from the state next in order. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall be in charge of the advertising 
for the association, and the manufacturers’ and dealers’ ex- 
hibit-space. 

He shall keep fair and correct minutes of the proceedings 
of the meetings, and carefully preserve on file all reports and 
papers received by the association. 

He shall prepare an accurate and detailed record of the 
business of his office in time to be audited at the regular 
meeting of the executive board. ; 

He shall collect all moneys (except the annual membership 
fees), and turn same over immediately to the Treasurer, 
taking his receipt therefor. : 

He shall receive ten percent of the gross receipts of his 
office as full compensation for his services. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall collect all membership fees, 
and shall be the custodian of the association's funds. 

He shall present a statement of his accounts at each meet- 
ing of the executive board. : 

He shall pay out no moneys except on voucher signed by 
the President and Secretary. ; 

He shall receive five percent of the membership fees as 
full compensation for his services. 

In case of the Treasurer’s absence he shall appoint a deputy 
with power of attorney to perform his duties. : 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer and Secretary shall each be required 
to give an indemnity bond in amount that shall be deemed 
sufficient and satisfactory to the executive board. Said bond 
shall remain in the custody of the President during the terms 
of office of the Treasurer and Secretary. - ; 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer and Secretary shall deliver to their 
successors in office all moneys, papers, vouchers, etc., 1n 
their custody. 

ARTICLE VII 
Delegates 

Delegates and alternates to the annual convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America shall be appointed 
from each state (not represented by the President) by the 
President and that the acting President act as one of the 
delegates — representing the third state. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Auditing Committee 

The two Vice-Presidents shall form an auditing committee 
which shall examine the books of the Treasurer at each an- 
nual meeting of the executive board. 

ARTICLE IX 
Change of Constitution 

Section 1. This constitution may be altered or amended 
by a vote of three-fourths of the members at any regular 
meeting. A notice to alter or amend shall be given at least 
one session previous to a vote being taken thereon. _ 

Sec. 2. This association may enact such by-laws, rules and 
regulations as it may deem proper for its government by a 
majority vote, provided they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this constitution. 

ARTICLE X 
Expenses of Officers 

This association shall pay the expenses of the executive 
board when in session, and at the annual convention, not to 
exceed seven dollars per day and railroad fare for each 
member present; same to be paid by draft on the Treasurer. 


The grand prize of the Diamond Medal was not 
awarded, as no picture was judged worthy to merit it. 

The second prize, of fifty dollars in gold, was awarded 
to Dr. T. W. Kilmer, New York City, for a picture of 
an old man’s head. Abel’s Trophy Cup was won by 
W. B. Poynter, Cincinnati, for a picture “Pictorial 
Childhood.” The Allison and Hadaway Cup was taken 
by L. A. Lawrence, Cleveland, for his child-picture. 
The Wollensak Trophy Cup was captured by J. A. Bill, 
Cincinnati, for “The Veteran’’—a picture of an old 
man’s head, made with a Verito lens. The Associa- 
tion Cup was earned by Frank Scott Clark, Detroit, 
for his ““Highland Piper.”” Salon-Honors were given 
to Clark; Williams, of Evansville, Ind.; Dr. Kilmer; 
Melvin Sykes, of Chicago; Bill, of Cincinnati, and to 
the Gerhard sisters, of St. Louis. 
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According to reports, 347 paid membership fees and 
135 pins were sold to the wives and daughters of 
members, making a total attendance of 482. Over 400 
attended the ball on the opening night, and about 300 
attended the banquet. The Ball and Carnival proved 
very pleasant social affairs, and the Carnival particu- 
larly served to make every one acquainted. The Ansco 
Company did much to “buoy” up the assemblage with 
their balloons. Several novel dance-features were in- 
troduced by professionals, and gave much pleasure. 

The Lectures and Demonstrations 

These were of unusual merit. The speeches and talks 
by Charles L. Lewis, C. R. Reeves, Ben Larrimer, 
Felix Schanz and others, and the President’s address, 
pertained principally to local associations and the 
discussion of the amalgamation. Howard D. Beach, 
of Buffalo, gave an address on the ethics of the pro- 
fession as applied to the individual which was timely 
and well received. Anderson Pace gave another of his 
thoroughly practical talks on advertising. Miss Mamie 
Gerhard made quite the hit of the convention with her 
wise sayings and maxims, and one can readily under- 
stand ‘“Soul-Pictures”’ to be the principal product of 
the Gerhard Sisters’ Studio, after becoming acquainted 
with the leading spirit. Miss Gerhard says: “The cus- 
tomer is always right’ — “Resittings are cheerfully 
given, regardless of how often wanted or who was at 
fault, or whether or not a change of costume is made”’ 
— ‘Soul must be put into your work if you would 
picture that which would most appeal to you were 
the subject your relative’’— “Love children’’— “‘ Flat- 
ter men, and attend to your business’’—* Figure- 
pictures have a strong appeal, especially with men, 
they are so different from the usual bust portrait ’”— 
“Twenty-five percent impression brings little business, 
but one hundred percent impression makes for success” 

“High-priced pictures limit production, but make 
photography more pleasant and lucrative’’—‘* Cheap 
work distributed promiscuously belittles the profes- 
sion; but better prices bring more reorders’’—‘‘ Each 
picture is worthy of a frame — sell frames and greatly 
increase your income.” 

W. B. Poynter’s demonstration in Child Portrai- 
ture was an excellent example in speed and efficiency, 
and the results were far beyond the average conven- 
tion work, most any of the pictures being worthy a 
place in the permanent exhibit. The pictures shown 
were complete in every detail to being framed. The 
tonal quality was good, and concentration of light 
showed the progress made with artificial light. 

Melvin Sykes was handicapped in his demonstra- 
tion as to light, this being mostly from the back, al- 
though some very fine “‘ Lerski”’ effects were produced, 
the handicap in lighting, however, in no way ham- 
pered his deft handling of the hands and arms. To 
help out the beauty of line, butterflies and drapery 
were made good use of. His accessories and back- 
ground-effects were good, and the _ light-controlling 
device used was an excellent idea. Some novel ef- 
fects were secured by Mr. Sykes in the special dem- 
onstration with the Electric Light. Mr. Sykes 
took the popular and sensible method in his dem- 
onstrations and had his class close around him — 
it was a get-together meeting where instructor and 
pupil each learned of the other; comments were in- 
vited and freely given to the end that one might re- 
turn home and put into practice what was gotten by 
the interchange of ideas. 


The Art Exhibit 


Seldom one finds a collection of pictures of such 
uniform quality as was shown at the O. M. I. Not one 








really bad picture was on exhibition — all showed jn- 
telligent thought and care in execution. Six were 
selected for Salon-Honors —No. 71, ““The Débutante,” 
by Frank Scott Clark — a dainty subject daintily ren- 
dered; No. 31, “The Prophet,” by Gerhard Sisters — 
the head of a venerable old man in delicate tones of 
gray; No. 62, “The Dancer,” by J. A. Bill — oriental 
in character; No. 69, “Art, Music, Future,” by Melvin 
Sykes — a grouping of female figures purely decorative, 
very nicely carried out; No. 24, ‘* Marguerite,” by 
R. M. Williams, Evansville, Ind.— child with daisies, 
a Dorotype of unusual merit; No. 23, “Old Man’s 
Head,” by T. W. Kilmer, N. Y. 

The “Diamond Medal Exhibits’’ for the six years 
past, belonging to the Indiana Association, were on 
display, and served as an inspiration to those present to 
strive to excel, and as an example of comparison for 
the judges. These form a superior collection, and are 
by such master-artists as R. C. Nelson, Frank Scott 
Clark, E. E. Doty, Dudley Hoyt, Melvin Sykes and 
W. G. Thuss. A committee composed of Schanz, Cu- 
sick, Rentschler and Professor Silverberg (artist, Pitts- 
burgh) selected the pictures worthy of special mention, 
after which another committee, composed of Ryland 
W. Phillips, chairman; Chas. L. Lewis, and C. R. 
Reeves, picked the winners from those first selected. 
This method met with the unqualified approval of all 
and assured every one a “‘square deal;” and to further 
enhance the value of the judges’ decisions, Mr. Phil- 
lips was chosen to give a constructive analysis of the 
picture exhibit. This was a both timely and able dis- 
course, and is what has been needed for many years, 
as every one is intensely interested in what really 
constitutes a great picture, and in knowing why one 
certain picture was selected for honors and why another 
was not. Mr. Phillips showed the actual pictures be- 
fore the audience and constructively criticized them. 
He said: ‘Pictures should carry and hold the atten- 
tion from a distance — they should be bold in compo- 
sition and show perspective and atmosphere — back- 
grounds are needed mainly to give relief, and solid 
black or white grounds should not be tolerated — the 
picture should tell the story in treatment as well as 
theme — draperies should be in proper proportion and 
not give too great a mass or body to the picture, they 
should show form without being vulgar — one should 
strive to express more of poetic thought in pictures.” 

Some of the exhibitors, not prize-winners, were as 
follows: Frank <A. Bill, Cleveland; Frank Moore, 
Cleveland; J. H. Brubaker, Grand Rapids; Dozer 
Studio, Bucyrus; H. E. Welsh, Cleveland; A. O. Titus, 
Buffalo; Lee Bell, Pensacola, Fla.; Knaffle Bros., 
Knoxville; A. L. Bowersox, Cleveland; J. H. Field, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; W. O. Brecken, Pittsburgh; Merle 
Boyer, Cleveland; H. E. Welsh, Oberlin, Ohio; The 
Crosbys, Youngstown, Ohio; S. Gordon, Chicago; The 
Kossuth Studio, Wheeling, W. Va.; L. F. Bachrach, 
Boston, Mass.; Arnold Studio, Montclair, N. J.; 
Peck’s Studio, Akron, Ohio; L. E. Crandall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. As will be noted by the above, the ex- 
hibit was fairly representative. Some enlargements 
were shown, and a small collection of autochromes. 
Very few pictures of a commercial nature were ex- 
hibited, but some very fine landscapes were displayed, 
a number being from the John Wanamaker Exhibit. 
Portrait-photographers are beginning to see the value 
and inspiration to be gotten from outdoor work with 
the camera, and it is to be hoped that more will show 
landscapes in the future. Very few women exhibited, 
although not a few belong to the associations; probably 
this was due to the fact that no special provision as to 
prizes was made for the auxiliary. 
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The work this year was varied and showed individ- 
uality, and very little striving after style. Considerable 
soft-focus work was on display, but the sharp focus is 
still in the lead. Photographers are beginning to take 
more interest in decorative work and to put more 
of poetry into their work for exhibition-purposes. 
Worked-in grounds were more moderate, and but few 
pictures were shown with solid black or white grounds. 
Sepias and black-and-white effects were about equal, 
and not many border-designs or double-printing effects. 
The picture-space in most of the pictures was well 
filled. Children-subjects predominated. Interest in 
hand-work and sketch-work seems to be declining. 

The women present organized the O. M. I. Trailers 
—an association of the wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts of the photographers of the O. M. I. Dues and 
initiation were fixed at 25 cents, but will be raised to 
50 cents (presumably ‘“‘on account of the war”). Mrs. 
Rush gave in the report, and she was heartily applauded 
for her efforts on behalf of the social side of the mere 
male members. 

Among the notables in attendance were Professor 
Silverberg (artist), Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. Hammer 
Croughton, Rochester, N. Y.; Goodlander Sisters, 
Muncie, Ind.; Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo.; J. S. 
Schneider, Columbus, Ohio; C. R. Reeves, Anderson, 
Ind.; Ed. Perry, Fort Wayne, Ind.; C. E. Smith, 
Evanston, Ill.; Melvin Sykes, Chicago; E. C. Pratt, 
Aurora, IIl.; J. L. Cusick, Louisville, Ky.; L. A. Dozer, 
Bucyrus, Ohio; Ben Larrimer, Marion, Ind.; E. E. 
Doty, Battle Creek, Mich.; Ryland W. Phillips, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. L. Lewis, Toledo, Ohio; Howard D. 
Beach, Buffalo, N. Y.; G. L. Hostetler, Des Moines, 
Iowa; John I. Hoffman, Washington, D. C.; C. A. 
Shubart, Princeton, Ind.; Felix Schanz, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; W.S. Lively, McMinnville, Tenn.; L. H. Bissell, 
Effingham, IIl.; Otto Sellers, Muncie, Ind; W. H. Lit- 
tleton, Muncie, Ind.; D. D. Spellman, Detroit, Mich.; 
J. A. Bill, Cincinnati, Ohio; O. L. DeVinney, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

The Photographic Press was represented by J. C. 
Abel, Abel’s Weekly, Cleveland; Frank V. Chambers, 
The Camera, Philadelphia; David J. Cook, PHoto-Era, 
Effingham, IIl. 

The Resolution Committee brought in a report thank- 
ing the Photographic Press, Cedar Point Management 
and officers of the Ohio-Michigan and the Indiana 
Associations. They also passed resolutions of respect 
for Thomas Palethorp, Greenville, Mich., member of 
the O. M. Association and charter member of the 
P. A. of A., who passed away during the year. 

Ryland W. Phillips reported for the committee on 
the Cramer Memorial Fund, and stated that the fund, 
amounting to $1,500, would be placed to the credit of the 
Hospital and Clinic Department of the Altenheim 
Home for Aged People, at St. Louis, Mo. This home is 
one in which “ Papa”? Cramer was most interested dur- 
ing life and to which he left certain funds to help in its 
maintenance after his death. Suitable tablets will be 
erected to show for all time what the Photographers of 
America have done in “Papa” Cramer’s memory. 
The tablets will be at the entrance to the hospital and 
on the doors of the rooms set aside commemorating 
his memory. 


The American Congress of Photography 


Ar the conclusion of the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana 
Photographers’ Associations convention, at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, the American Congresss of Photography 
met to outline the work to be taken up by the P. A. of 
A. for the coming year. Vital matters pertaining to 
the good of the association were discussed, which will 





be placed before the membership in due time through 
the pages of the Association News, after they are placed 
in proper form for intelligent consideration. The 
Amalgamated Associations of the national body will 
probably be asked at the next national convention to 
defray the expenses of those delegates in attendance. 

The matter of closer codperation between the pho- 
tographic schools and the P. A. of A. was discussed at 
length and the following resolution passed: 


THE RECOGNITION OF _ PHOTO-SCHOOLS 
To Whom It May Concern 

Whereas the Photographic profession would be greatly 
served by a close co-operation between the P.A. of A. and the 
Photographic Schools — : : 

And whereas there has not been any co-operation of this 
nature in the past — ‘ 

Be it resolved that any photographic school which shall 
confine its diplomas to those students who shall specialize 
in one of the different departments of studio-work, such as 
operating, printing or retouching, and who shall have pur- 
sued a course of not less than six (6) months’ duration for 
each course in which he specializes and for which the di- 
ploma is granted, said schools shall be rated as accredited 
institutions by the P.A. of A. ; 

Be it further resolved that the executive board of the P.A. 
of A. shall be empowered to issue letters of credit to schools 
which comply with the above requirements, and also be em- 
powered to withdraw such letters of credit when such schools 
fail to comply with the requirements upon the compliance of 
which the letters were granted. 

In addition, resolutions were passed that, should the 
Government place a tax on photographs, a committee 
be appointed to see that the amateur pay his share. 
Resolutions were passed also commending the officers 
of the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Association for bringing 
about such a successful meeting. 

The resignation of Mr. Jno. I. Hoffman, the secre- 
tary, was read. He is to take up the duties of assistant 
secretary of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, with offices at Chicago. He commences his 
new duties September 1, 1917. Mr. Charles Columbus, 
secretary of Retail Merchants’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was introduced, and will doubtless be 
engaged to take Mr. Hoffman’s place. ; 

Mr. Dozer, a former president, was presented with 
a life-membership by Mr. Charles Lewis on behalf of 
the association. - — 

Members were present from Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, Arkansas, 
West Virginia and Illinois. 

The secretary stated that over $4,000.00 stood to 
the credit of the association, and that about 2,200 
members had paid their dues for 1917. About eighteen 
hundred cards were sent out relative to increasing the 
dues; 268 were returned. Of these, 129 voted for $5.00; 
31 for $4.00; 57 for $3.00, and 53 for no increase. 

It was stated that a member of the P. A. of A. now 
held membership in the Copyrights League, as the 
association had assumed the obligations of this society. 
Article six, section six, of the constitution was amended 
so that a committee of three will now be appointed on 
the copyright matters of the association. The secre- 
tary stated that $1,235.00 was received from manu- 
facturers and dealers for exhibition-space. All officers 
of the P. A. of A. were present. Six prints were selected 
for Salon-Honors in the association’s exhibit, which 
comprised 188 pictures. 

Manufacturers’ Exhibits 

The manufacturers’ exhibits were varied and large, 
most of them would be a credit to any national conven- 
tion, especially those of the Eastman Kodak Co., the 
Ansco Co., G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., Hammer Dry- 
Plate Co., Central Dry-Plate Co., Sprague-Hathaway 
Co., H. Lieber Co., Wollensak Optical Co., Haloid Co., 
A. M. Collins Co., ete. 
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Every inch of space available inside the hall was 
sold, and exhibits were crowded out as well as space at 
the entrance to the hall. 

Not anything was shown, differing greatly from for- 
mer exhibits, and nothing particularly new, although 
the manner of display was varied and novel. The 
Eastman Kodak Company had a representative ex- 
hibit by leading photographers, who, throughout their 
entire display, showed their originality and individuality. 
Each man’s work was selected by himself, and was a 
finished exhibit expressing his taste entirely, the dis- 
play being his own work alone —from making the 
negative to framing the print. This was an education, 
in itself, equal to a visit to the studios of the different 
photographers represented, because it was wholly their 
idea that was expressed and not those of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

The features that characterized the Ansco exhibit 
were the pictures of Hillers and Dr. Arnold Genthe, of 
New York City. The latter display was of the superb 
quality for which Dr. Genthe is noted. Mr. Hillers’ 
work was extremely unusual and caused much dis- 
cussion. In tone, feeling and effect it had an individ- 
uality all its own, and the only comparison would be 
the works of Whistler. The Ansco exhibit was one of 
the best attractions, and contained, besides the art- 
exhibit, their full line of professional apparatus — En- 
larging Camera, New York Portrait-Camera, Profes- 
sional Printer, etc., and the new “Break Back Hinge 
Back” for the Enlarging-Camera, enabling one to 
place the paper on the board in a horizontal position. 

The Cramer Dry-Plate Co. showed many beautiful 
backed transparencies, enlarged from small films, the 
work of J. W. Beattie. A very fine exhibit was also 
shown from the studios of Strauss-Peyton, Kansas 
City. These were also out of the ordinary, the work 
having the effect of being made by a naked artificial 
light, throwing strong shadows, and being relieved with 
soft diffused daylight. The whole produced a weird ori- 
ental effect. The Hammer Dry-Plate Company showed 
some special colored Dorotypes which were quite popu- 
lar, judging from the number that were shown in several 
of the exhibits. Fowler & Slater brought out a show- 
case card along the lines of the card spread broadcast 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. last year. It read as fol- 
lows: “LOYALTY — First to your Country — Then 
to your Home — To Cheer — Those at Home whose 
Hearts are with you — Leave — Your Photograph.” 
Sprague-Hathaway Co. showed free-hand oil-paintings 
over photographs, which were very distinctive and in 
good taste, and very different from the usual rubbed-in 
oil-coloring. They also made a hit with their coloring 
of amateur landscape-prints, which were shown from 
mere tinting to full, free-hand coloring. This is a hint 
to the professional to get busy, and not only to make 
enlargements from amateur negatives, but to go a step 
further and to sell colored work worthy a place on the 
walls of any home of refinement. To continue further 
descriptions of other exhibits would be but to repeat. 
All were fine and showed that the manufacturers were 
thoroughly alive to the times and the needs of the pro- 
fession. 

The souvenirs were not plentiful, but were neat and 
very acceptable. The Eastman Kodak Co. gave a very 
nice watch-fob, the bronze tablet bearing their trade- 
mark. The Ansco Co. gave pencils and holder, the 
button bearing the American Flag. They also dis- 
tributed balloons bearing their advertisement. The 
Wollensak Co. gave away color-filter novelties. The 











Haloid Co. passed out pencils to their friends, and sug- 
gested that they try the new Cameo Paper for Sepias. 
The Central Dry-Plate Co. gave away their now famous 








“Bullets” (pencils) — harmless except that in shoot- 
ing to shoot with Centrals. 

The manufacturers and dealers, and their repre- 
sentatives, follow in alphabetical order: The Ansco Co. 
— W. A. Rockwood, R. Stafford, O. Rye, A. H. Hansen, 
R. W. Madlener. Blome Bros. Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
—Fred Blome, C. A. Dion — picture-frames. Cali- 
fornia Card Mfg. Co.— M. M. Frey — regular line of 
card-stock. Central Dry-Plate Co.—F. E. Cramer, 
Mrs. F. E. Cramer, A. W. Moody, Mrs. A. W. Moody 
—pblack and white transparencies, and negatives 
showing superior quality of Central plates. The proof 
was shown in the large and excellent display of prints 
hung on the walls. The Chilcote-Sargent Co., Cleve- 
land — F. J. Fugent, F. D. Warner, A. H. Chilcote — 
fine and complete line of mountings. Colgrove Bros., 
Buffalo —H. M. Colgrove — showing color-work for 
photographers, in watercolor and oil. Their colored 
Dorotypes, backed up with colored silks, deserve 
special mention. A. M. Collins Co.— Roll R. Jones, 
J. Evans, M. A. T. Gillbee — featuring Persian Vel- 
umet (like leather), something approaching leather- 
mountings. This adds a tone and style to any photo- 
graph, and will aid materially the photographer to re- 
ceive the highest prices for his work. G. Cramer Dry- 
Plate Co.— G. A. Cramer, J. J. Sheets, H. F. Brown, 
J. W. Beattie. This exhibit was replete with the finest 
work of some of the best workers in the country, and 
showed the high esteem in which these plates are held. 
The negatives and transparencies showed the full 
range of light-action, in delicacy of tone and boldness 
of definition. The exhibit was the regulation national 
display. Eastman Kodak Co.— Harry Fell, R. W. 
Barbeau, Harry B. Willis, N. P. Richardson, William 
Sheets, Ed. Campbell, Ed. Countryman, DeForrest 
Stamp, Frank L. Andrews, Frank Emmenger, Jack 
Gunderson, Arthur Paul, L. E. Snyder, Chas. Hutchin- 
son, Chas. Burley, Frank Hickok, Al. Larimer. This 
exhibit, besides containing the excellent display of art- 
photographs spoken of heretofore, contained all the 
film-negatives made at the flashlight demonstration 
by Mr. Poynter. They did not show manipulation of 
any kind, and were certainly a prize-lot, and were con- 
vincing arguments for Eastman Portrait-Films for 
home-portraiture. Fowler & Slater, Cleveland — A. C. 
Gorsuch, Jake Landis, E. C. Crosier, Phil. R. Slater — 
showing Poynter Flash-Apparatus, Campbell vignetters 
for home-portrait cameras, selling at $2.75 to $3.50, and 
Norton Baby-Holder to fold up for home portrait work, 
Windsor & Newton Retouching-Dope, which can be 
used a second or third time over the first retouching. 
This is something the photographic profession has long 
wanted, and this preparation, coming from such a 
strong house as Windsor & Newton, must surely sup- 
ply the need. The Gross Photo-Supply Co., Toledo — 
W.I. Gross, O. Gross, R. Gross — complete line of card- 
stock. The Haloid Co.— F. W. Godfrey, Ed. Arthur, Ed. 
Yauck, chemist, and J. R. Wilson, sec’y. The new 
“Cameo” paper (especially for sepias) was shown, 
demonstrating that a paper combining brilliancy and 
softness with ease of handling and surety of results can 
be made to meet this need in sepia-work. This was the 
best exhibit made to date by this firm. Hammer Dry- 
Plate Co.— F. S. Sloan, C. O. Towles, Geo. Eppert. 
The firm’s regular national display was shown, noth- 
ing being too good for the O. M. I. The “boys” ap- 
preciated this, as was shown by the large gathering 
constantly viewing the exhibits and visiting with rep- 
resentatives. The pictures were, in fact, a little above 
the usual art-exhibit. L. M. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.— 
P. C. Liggett — hand-carved frames, in “period” de- 
signs, as Roman, Queen Anne, William and Mary, and 
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Grecian, in antique, gold and other finishes. The 
Kroner Photo. Print-Dryer Co., St. Louis— Mrs. E. A. 
Kroner — drying-machines capable of drying 550 prints 
per hour. The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis — Robert 
Lieber, Edward Beichler, W. Houseman, Max Buehler 
—only high-art, hand-carved frames for the high-class 
trade. A large and attractive line was displayed. 
McIntyre Photo. Printer Co., So. Bend, Ind. — H. H. 
McIntyre. Mr. McIntyre was kept busy showing the 
superior advantages of his new electric synchronizing 
clock-timing device, which regulates the strength of the 
light and assures correct and uniform time given to all 
prints, under all conditions of voltage. The Medick- 
Barrows Co., Columbus — F. C. Medick, S. B. Fox — 
special corner folders, and mountings of character. 
Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh — S. S. Loeb, Leon Loeb, 
Joseph Loeb — photographs showing the many and 
varied uses of the “Infallible’”” masks were displayed 
to advantage. The Shoberg Co., Sioux City, lowa — 
D. C. Shoberg. The new improved and original Port- 
able Skylight was the principal attraction in this booth, 
and the fine large photographs hung on the walls were 
proof of the superior nature of this machine. Sprague- 
Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass.— Jewel S. 
Jewell — hand-modeled frames of distinction for the 
particular photographer; oil-paintings; miniatures on 
ivory; water-colors; in fact, everything that the most 
fastidious photographer would want, in the way of 
colored pictures, both in miniature and enlargements. 
Stanley Bros., Grand Rapids —C. A. Stanley, Jack 
Stanley. These background painters were as popular 
as ever, and as in former years showed something new 
in backgrounds; this was the three leaf ground, con- 
taining six paintings, in color; any one of the set could 
be used alone or the three on one side of the screen 
formed a setting for a group. Sweet, Wallach & Co.— 
H. C. Sievers (president), G. N. Odele, S. R. Oswald, 
C. B. Woidt. This large photo-supply house was well 
represented and showed many specialties. Among 
those worthy of mention were E. K. Co. cameras, 
Northern Lights, Parallax Reflector, Wratten Safe- 
Light and Simplex Auto. Print-Dryer (electrical). They 
were a busy bunch in the Sweet, Wallach booth, and it 
took all the boys to wait on all their old customers. 
Tapprell Loomis & Co.—J. A. Cameron, M. E. Sholl, 
W. L. Harris. Leather cases for Dorotypes and soldiers’ 
pocket-cases for photographs were the leaders in this 
popular line this year. The F. W. Wolf Co., Cleveland 
— Chas. Leeland, G. P. Bard —line of card-mounts 
which were much admired. Wollensak Optical Co.— 
J. A. Dawes. Mr. Dawes was all alone this year, but 
showed himself thoroughly capable of caring for the men, 
and women, too, friends of the Wollensak products. If 
any one, perchance, did not smile at Dawes, he speedily 
changed his face upon looking at the little souvenir he 
passed out —a little trick with filters, hinting what 
one could expect upon becoming an owner of a Wol- 
lensak. The F. Zimmerman Co.— Chas. C. Houser — 
a complete line of mouldings and picture-frames. 





The John Wanamaker Exhibition 


Tue Third popular Exhibition of Photographs will be 
held in the John Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia, 
November 1 to 17, 1917. Entries close October 13, 
1917. The first prize will be $25 in cash; the second, 
$15, and the third, $10. In addition, there will be ten 
prizes of $3 each, besides honorable mention for as 
many pictures as the judges find worthy. This exhi- 
bition is for beginners. 

The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Photographs 
will be held March 4 to 16, 1918, in Philadelphia. 





Entries close February 9, 1918. The judges will decide 
the merit of each picture as they would in an exhibi- 
tion of paintings or sculptures, and will have authority 
to hang only those pictures that are worthy, omitting 
all others. Eighteen prizes will be awarded, and as 
many “Special Mentions” as may please the judges. 


First Prize $100 
Second Prize 50 
Third Prize 25 
Five Prizes, $10 each 50 
Ten Prizes, $5 each 50 


In case of several pictures being of nearly equal 
merit, the judges may combine the prizes and divide 
them in different proportions, according to their judg- 
ment of the relative merits of the pictures. 

Workers are cautioned to remember that there are 
two distinct exhibitions: (1) the Popular Exhibition 
in November, for beginners in the art of photography; 
and (2) the Exhibition in March for advanced camera- 
workers. Further information with regard to both ex- 
hibitions, and the rules governing each, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Photographic Exhibition 
Bureau, Street Floor, Juniper Street, John Wanamaker, 


Philadelphia. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 154) 


luck with boy-scouts, but reaped only disappointment. 
Now comes Martha Curry, a pictorial worker with im- 
agination, and ability to carry through successfully a 
preconceived idea. The limited capacity of a back- 
yard suited her purpose, so she arranged the familiar 
ceremony of saluting the flag. Her means were modest 
enough — a smail squad of patriotic little boys playing 
soldiers, including a trumpeter and a flag-bearer. The 
latter is the principal figure, and with true artistic 
perception the artist makes him balance the entire 
group of soldier-boys. The scene affords as inspiring 
a sight as if the participants were real soldiers. The 
arrangement, lighting and ensemble are truly admira- 
ble. Data: June, 1917, 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; Auto 
Graflex (2} x 33); 4-inch Cooke, at F/5.6; 3) second; 
Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro in tank, Wellington 
formula; print on Enlarging Cyko; developed with 
Duratol. 

To group a number of children around the mother, 
in an ordinary room, allot them one common interest 
and produce as satisfactory a result as has been achieved 
by Lena M. Tewkesbury, page 147, is no small task. The 
lighting is remarkably good, and the play of light and 
shade on the dresses adds to the character and interest 
of the picture. Despite the genre quality of the group, 
the faces should pass as excellent portraits. It is alto- 
gether a highly creditable piece of work. Data: March, 
10.30 a.m. (made in Florida); bright light outside; 
5 x 7 view-camera; 7-inch Wollensak lens; stop, F/4.5; 
t second; 5 x 7 Seed 30; pyro; direct print on Artura 
Iris C. 

Dr. Gray’s landscape, page 149, shows good knowl- 
edge of photographic technique. The view is pleasing, 
by the absence of hackneyed design and by the careful 
and uniformly flawless workmanship. Data: June, 
1917; bright sunlight; Standard Orthonon; pyro-metol 
(Ingento); Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat; stop, U.S. 32; 
4 second; B. & J. 3-time ray-filter; print on Cyko Plat. 

The picture generously offered for general criticism, 
page 152, is by F. A. Hasse. Data: June, 4 p.m.; bright 
sunlight; 2} x 3} Ica; 4-inch Carl Zeiss; stop, F/8; no 
color-screen; #4; second; Eastman film; pyro, tank; en- 
larged print. 
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LONDON LETTER 








Ir is good news that the London Salon of Photog- 
raphy is to hold its usual exhibition at the gallery of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Watercolors, 5a, Pall 
Mall East. The date fixed for the opening is the fif- 
teenth of September, the private view being on Friday 
the fourteenth of September. The latest date for re- 
ceiving exhibits at the gallery is the fourth of Sep- 
tember. The show will remain open until the middle of 
October. It would have been a pity if the continuity 
of the Salon exhibitions had been broken, as so far 
during the war they have proved remarkably success- 
ful; and as most exhibitors give part, and in some cases 
all, of the proceeds from the sale of their pictures to 
the British Red Cross Society, the sum handed over 
yearly has been considerable, and the Salon Committee 
has the comfortable feeling that it is helping in the good 
work to meet the urgent needs of the wounded, as well 
as to keep the flag of pictorial photography flying. But 
to keep the flag of pictorial photography flying becomes 
increasingly difficult as the war progresses. Month 
by month the whole nation gets more closely drawn 
into the one absorbing business of the country, which is 
the war. It permeates each individual of every class, 
and no wonder that, except on rare holidays, photog- 
raphers, amongst the rest of the population, cannot 
settle down to pre-war preoccupations. All the more, 
then, the Salon Committee is to be congratulated on 
continuing courageously the exhibitions and, what is 
more, making successes of them in such circumstances. 

The Royal Photographic Society has decided not to 
hold its annual exhibition this year in the gallery of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, as 
it has done for several years past, but to substitute for 
it an exhibition at the Society’s house in Russell Square. 
This will be open for several weeks during October and 
November, and will be free to the public. The engross- 
ment of both scientific and pictorial photographers on 
war-work, and problems of labor and finance, are the 
chief reasons for this departure. One cannot but re- 
gret that it has been found necessary to suspend the 
usual exhibition. Last year was the sixty-first annual 
show held by the society, and it has always been a 
popular fixture with photographers, as it embraced all 
branches of photography. No doubt, the serious scien- 
tific sections have been the most valuable, and the 
pictorial the weakest; but it must never be forgotten 
that the London Salon sprang originally from the 
“Royal,” so that the latter is certainly the father of 
pictorial photography, although it is true that he 
drove his most promising children into revolt, and 
ultimately into secession. 

At the last meeting of the Salon Committee, two 
new members were elected, viz., the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and Mr. E. H. Weston, of California. Mr. Weston’s 
work is well known on this side of the water, as he has 
been a regular exhibitor at the Salon, and his “‘ Dancing 
Nude,” in last year’s show, is still fresh in our memory. 

The exhibition of Mr. Angus Basil’s “Portraits and 
Figure-Studies,”’ at the Camera Club (Adelphi), which 
opened just after our last letter was posted, has proved 
an exceedingly interesting show. The prints are all 
made in one uniform process, probably enlargements, 
but the artist seems to have made a big effort to show 
variety of subject. First, we have a set of ordinary 
portraits, big heads that call for no particular men- 
tion, and are not very striking or interesting. Then 
there is a group comprising as models a small boy, a 
naval officer, a young man rather taken up with his 








finger-nails, and an old man’s profile. But the most 
striking pictures are those of more or less draped, or 
more or less nude, feminine figures. In these, Mr. 
Basil has attempted to express various frames of mind 
by attitude and expression. Some of the results strike 
us as somewhat forced and, consequently, unconvine- 
ing. Perhaps the entangling draperies were too unusual 
to allow the mind to concentrate on the various ideas 
intended, of which we should not have got an inkling 
but for the catalog. But photography is no doubt a 
hard master, and will not respond always to our exalted 
thoughts, or codperate in their graphic expression. Mr. 
Basil’s work seems influenced rather banefully by the 
cult of the ugly and the strong; but for all that this is 
a show that is well worth seeing, and which gives one 
enough to think about. There is a brain behind it, and 
for that one can forgive much. 

Babies, babies, babies, that ’s what it is this week, 
and probably every camera in the place is out photo- 
graphing babies. The first week in July is Baby-Week 
in London, and is dedicated to a great campaign for 
saving the babies of the nation. We had been specially 
invited to an Infancy Welfare Féte yesterday, because 
it was thought an exhibition of baby-photographs 
would be sure to interest us. And so it did; and amuse 
us very much, too. Here were all the fifty candidates 
for a baby-competition, printed in velox, half-plate 
size. The tent in which this little side-show of the féte 
was held was very empty, and we are afraid that not 
many pennies (the entrance-fee!) went to swell the 
fund, for people imagined that photographs of babies, 
all under eighteen months, would be exactly alike. 
We, however, having photographed a good many 
babies ourselves, were wiser, and were prepared for 
what we found, viz., every snapshot an original in its 
way. One could see at a glance that Baby Smith was 
a tiresome little boy rascal, who stoutly refused to let 
his mother take her not very elegant string-bag out of 
his hand when he was “took;” and that Baby Jones, 
with her head on one side and a chuckling smile on her 
face, was not at all displeased at the attention. 

Ward Muir, of photographic fame, who started 
and ran that very unique and amusing Gazette of the 
3rd London Hospital, bas now published what he calls 
“Our Latest Audacity.” It is a book called “Happy 
though Wounded,” and is a collection of all the best 
things that have been published in the Gazette. As 
Lance-Corporal Ward Muir says, “Though the reading- 
matter will keep you interested, and generally chuck- 
ling, it is the pictures that are our proud boast;” and 
when one remembers that it contains the cream of 
Lorimer’s, Irving’s, and Dowd’s drawings, the De la 
Bere cartoons, and some of Nevinson’s work (also as 
this is a photographic letter), some of Ward Muir's 
photographs, and that all these were workers in the 
hospital, it should prove as great a success as the 
Gazette. Its price is 2/6, and all profits go towards the 
Comfort Fund of the Hospital. 

The Lyceum Club had a photographic function and 
we spent an interesting afternoon seeing old friends and 
viewing the work of some of the members. Our invita- 
tion card said “an exhibition of Pictorial and Press 
Photography,” and it was an excellent idea to combine 
the two; for when one felt a little tired of the journalistic 
section, with its momentary interest, one could refresh 
one’s self by enjoying some of the pictorial work, 
some of the best and most satisfying of which were 
landscapes by Mrs. Kinder. The Lyceum Gallery was 
filled with folk, but it was not quite the same as in 
pre-war days, when one of the present writers was a 
member, and we missed many of the well-known pho- 
tographic lights, who are now engaged more seriously. 
CARINE AND WILL Capsy. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





JAPANESE FLOWER-ARRANGEMENT (Ike-Bana). By 
Mary Averill (Kwashinsai Kiyokumei). Small quarto. 
Cloth, Japanese style. 88 illustrations. Price, $1.50 
net; postage extra. New York: John Lane Company; 
London: John Lane The Bodley Head; Toronto: 
Bell and Cockburn. 


It may be interesting to note that the issue containing 
an essay on Japanese pictorial photography (by 
Charles Hovey Pepper) should be succeeded imme- 
diately by one with a review of a work on the Japanese 
art of arranging flowers in a decorative way. Although 
artistic and poetically expressive photographic studies 
of flowers have been published in these pages — notably 
by George Alexander, Fannie T. Cassidy and W. S 
Davis — they represent the study of the principles of 
composition of European origin. There is no evidence of 
the influence of Japanese art. According to the author 
of Ike-Bana, the Japanese follow the art of flower- 
arrangement from their youth, and this has given them 
an idea of proportion, taught them the power of concen- 
tration and, one might almost say, imbued them with 
many of their finest traits of character. The author 
lays stress upon the pleasure and benefit she derived 
from long study of Koshin-Ryu, a particularly simple 
and natural school of flower arrangement. ‘Not only 
in the grace and beauty of the lines achieved and in the 
strengthening in sense of proportion, but in the quicken- 
ing of observation of the natural growth of all plants 
and trees, I have gained so much that it makes me long 
to pass on to others what I have found so helpful.” 

Ike-Bana, the Japanese word for flower-arrange- 
ment, means living flowers, and explains by its deriva- 
tion the fundamental principles of the grouping. With- 
out some knowledge of its history, it does not seem 
possible to get into the proper spirit to work out the 
true beauty of these arrangements; so in this entertain- 
ing and instructive volume is given a concise history of 
the different schools and their dates, as age counts for 
so much in Japan that the followers of the more mod- 
ern schools are regarded with scorn by the adepts of 
the old schools. In Ike-Bana, the Japanese have given 
us a scientific arrangement of flowers which excels all 
others in beauty of line and brings into our homes the 
refreshment derived from growing plants—a quite 
different sensation from that given by other arrange- 
ments of cut flowers. The reader of this volume cannot 
but attain a simple yet beautiful arrangement of flow- 
ers, if he has felt the desire for something less confused 
in flower-arrangement than has been reached by 
Western peoples. 

The illustrations deal with flowers, and branches of 
flowering and coniferous trees, arranged in standing 
and hanging receptacles; and, while designed for deco- 
rative purposes in and about the home, they offer de- 
lightful and unconventional themes for the pictorial 
photographer, who will learn quickly the art of com- 
posing flowers of various kinds after the manner of 
Japanese artists, who have begun already to exert a 
strong and abiding influence upon American art. 


TuHrovuGH THE YEAR WitrH THoreau — Sketches of 
Nature from the Writings of Henry D. Thoreau, 
With Corresponding Photographic Illustrations. By 
Herbert W. Gleason. Large octavo. Cloth, deco- 
rated. $3.00, net. Boston and New York, U. S. / 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 


It is very rare to find a writer of ability and charm 
who is his own illustrator, filling the latter capacity 
exceptionally well. This statement applies in an emi- 
nent degree to Herbert W. Gleason, the well-known 
lecturer and photographer, as author of a delightful 
book on Thoreau, the American philosopher and nat- 
uralist, which the author has illustrated with eighty 
original photographs of his own, all remarkable for 
felicity, excellence and accuracy. The present volume 
is an endeavor to go a step beyond Thoreau’s sketches, 
and to reproduce, with the aid of photographs, some of 
the outdoor-scenes and natural phenomena in which he 
delighted and which he has so graphically described. 
The series of views is limited, of necessity; but a suffi- 
cient number are given to illustrate Thoreau’s method 
of nature-study as well as to emphasize, anew, the 
accuracy and felicity of his nature-descriptions. No 
doubt this combination of verbal and pictorial de- 
scription will stimulate a wider apprehension and a 
more vivid realization of the beautiful in Nature — 
thus continuing, in a measure, Thoreau’s self-appointed 
mission. 

The text consists of quotations chiefly from the 
Journal, preceded by a sketch of the philosopher’s life 
and haunts. As a lover of Nature, finding supreme 
pleasure and solace in her infinite beauties and mys- 
teries, and giving expression to his lofty susceptibilities 
and emotions, Thoreau endeared himself to such men 
as Emerson, Alcott and Channing, and has won a con- 
spicuous place in the affections of truly religious men. 
Though accused of being but a dreamer, idling his 
time away roaming through woods and over fields, 
Thoreau had a profession, and this is his statement: 
** My profession is to be always on the alert to find God in 
Nature, to know his lurking-places, to watch for and 
describe all the divine features which I can detect in 
Nature.” 

With respect to the photographs, they were made 
by Mr. Gleason with the sole purpose to obtain, in 
every case, as close correspondence as possible with 
Thoreau’s description. Each of the eighty photo- 
graphs are up to Mr. Gleason’s high reputation as a 
photographer of natural scenery, covering the varied 
interest and beauty of Walden Pond (Thoreau’s favorite 
haunt) and the surrounding country. The pictures 
represent Nature at every season throughout the entire 
year; hence the book consists of four divisions — Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, each with appropriate 
extracts from Thoreau’s writings and the corresponding 
photographs by Mr. Gleason. There are pictures of 
woods, hills, fields, meadows and ponds; also pleasing 
nature-studies — flowers, shrubs, berries and _ birds, 
such as delighted the heart of the great nature-lover. 
Many of the landscapes are positively beautiful in sub- 
ject and composition, several of which, through the 
courtesy of the publishers, will be republished in our 
next issue. 

This book, a copy of which every photographer- 
naturalist should own, will tend to make Lake Walden 
—near Concord, Mass.—and its wooded shores 
more widely known and to attract visitors and camerists 
from afar. The locality, beloved of Thoreau, will con- 
tinue to grow in the hearts of his admirers and followers, 
and be as worthy a visit as Concord and Lexington, 
each only a few miles distant from Boston. The beauty 
of Lake Walden can never be forgotten. 
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Plenty of Lumiére Autochrom Plates on Hand 


THOsE who are eager to photograph the marvelous 
colorings of autumn-foliage, or who wish to make 
studies of subjects in costume, or who wish to, work 
with the famous Lumiére Autochrom plates, may now 
obtain them promptly from R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A large and complete 
stock has been received, sufficient — according to Mr. 
Fitzsimons — to meet all reasonable requirements. 
Amateur and professional photographers should write 
at once for the latest descriptive matter which tells 
how to use, develop, mount and display Autochromes. 


Photograph of Old Glory 


Or the countless attempts to photograph the Ameri- 
can Flag in an artistic and effective manner, very few 
indeed, are successful. It has remained for the Detroit 
Publishing Company to accomplish this difficult feat, 
as may be seen by a reproduction of our National em- 
blem on page 156. The publishers inform us that the 
original print, measuring 143 x 21 inches, sells for 35 
cents, and that it has proved a popular seller. The 
same picture in postcard size, and in natural colors, is 
a beauty, as can easily be imagined. Everybody should 
own a copy of this superb representation of our Flag. 


The Passing of the P. A. of A. 


Tuat the Photographic Association of America faces 
a radical change in its future activities was mani- 
fested by an unanimous vote passed by the National 
Congress at its recent session at Cedar Point, Ohio — 
that, on account of the heavy financial burdens borne 
by the manufacturers and dealers, heretofore, in pre- 
paring and conducting exhibits at the national con- 
ventions, these exhibits be dispensed with, and that, 
whether this be done or not, the annual conventions 
of the P. A. of A. be superseded and represented 
by the Photographic Congress, delegates, with ex- 
penses paid, to be sent from the various Amalgamated 
Associations. 

The matter of the permanent and paid secretary of 
the National Association was also discussed by Con- 
gress, and, as the amount paid that official for salary 
and expenses was not deemed commensurate with the 
results achieved, it was voted to accept the resignation 
of Secretary Hoffman, who will fill the position of 
assistant-secretary of the International Associations of 
Rotary Clubs, with offices at Chicago. Mr. Hoffman 
is succeeded by Charles J. Columbus, secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of Washington, D. C., 
his salary to be determined at the next national con- 
vention. Every member of the P. A. of A. knows that 
the paid secretaryship was a question of experiment 
only. If it turned out that the expense justified its ex- 
istence, it would be continued indefinitely; but if it 
proved otherwise, the office would be abolished. There- 
fore, the retirement of Secretary Hoffman is in no wise 
to be construed as a reflection upon his ability or 
character. As the Congress acts in the nature of an 
advisory rather than an executive body, having no 
authority to make changes in the National Associa- 


tion, these, and many other interesting questions 
discussed at this meeting, are entirely in the nature of 
recommendations, and will come up for adoption or 
rejection at the next year’s convention of the P. A. of 
A. It is therefore more than probable that, after its 
convention of 1918, the National Association will con- 
tinue only as a legislative body and be truly national 
in character. Those special features, exhibits and dem- 
onstrations by the manufacturers, to whom they 
have been a heavy expense, with no particular benefit 
beyond publicity, will doubtless be discontinued. As 
to the National Salon, that is a problem that will be 
considered in the near future. 


The Photographers’ Association 
of New England 


Tue Photographers’ Association of New England 
1917 Convention is to be held at Infantry Hall, Provi- 
dence, R. I., September 25, 26 and 27. 

This convention is planned along practical lines. 
Some of the prominent features will be operating- 
demonstrations, making negatives under various con- 
ditions and using artificial light and daylight. Finished 
prints will be shown at the convention. An effort will 
be made to give practical darkroom and _printing- 
room demonstrations from the negatives made at the 
convention. There will be talks on studio-system, 
reception-room work and the business side of the 
studio. An expert artist background-worker will give 
demonstrations. One of the foremost airbrush-workers 
will demonstrate and tell the possibilities of the air- 
brush as applied to the studio. Another novel depar- 
ture, this year, will be several meetings of small group, 
of members to talk over studio-troubles and their 
remedy. We will hear short talks from various pho- 
tographers — from some who are prominent and from 
others who wish to assist their brother-photographers 
by telling a bit of their own experience. 

The prizes offered this year will consist of the hand- 
some Champlain sterling-silver cup. Also the Wollensak 
Optical Company has offered one of their attractive 
cups to him who uses their lenses most successfully. 
Another feature, this year, is the departure from the 
former type of certificates of merit. No expense will 
be spared to obtain one of carefully selected artistic 
appearance which any photographer will feel proud to 
display in his reception-room. One of these certificates 
will be presented to each photographer who enters a 
display and who demonstrates a certain degree of ex- 
cellence in his work. 

The entertainment-feature of the program will con- 
sist of an automobile-trip in and around the beautiful 
city of Providence and a sail down the Providence 
River to Newport. After an inspection of this interest- 
ing social and naval center, a genuine Rhode Island 
clambake will be served, and at its conclusion a trip 
will be taken around the harbor, then back to Provi- 
dence. The banquet will be served as usual. Other at- 
tractions are assured, as the photographers and people 
of Providence are to welcome the association with open 
arms. 


A. E. Wurtney, 
Seeretary, P. A. N. E. 
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